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ROBERTSH 


“AutomatiCook” 


(f>~@ | The major 


essential for &YF 


correcl OVEN 
PERFORMANCE 


HIS year, more than ever, you must 

show your customers that they are 
getting extra value for their money. 
Consistent Robertshaw advertising over a 
period of years has told the women of Amer- 
ica that the Robertshaw is vital to good 
cooking. More than a million and a half 
Robertshaw equipped ranges have proved it. 


Now that the new Model “F” Robertshaw 
AutomatiCook is being used on so many of 
the modern low oven ranges, your display 
of Robertshaw fitted ranges becomes more 
important than ever. 


As easy to set as a radio dial, the Model 
“F” Robertshaw is as handy as it is incon- 


spicuous. And it renders th> same precise, 
accurate and ever-easy oven control that has 


made the Model “K” Robertshaw so famous 


on console ranges. 


You will want to give your appliance de- 
partment the full benefit of the Robertshaw 
influence in creating new range sales and 
better gas cooking this season. Remember 
that Robertshaw means quality-acceptance 
wherever gas ranges are sold . . . and this is 
always more important than price. 


Just drop us a letter and let us tell you how 
much the Robertshaw is helping the work of 


the foremost gas appliance departments all 
over the country. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 


YOUNGWOOD 


° PENNA. 








Price 25c 
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Keep out of the RED 
with MAGIC CHEF 


ryNO SECURE the volume of 
| sales that will keep your 
gas range department ‘out of 
the red” you need the right 
product, right prices and 
right merchandising methods. 
@ Magic Chef is right because 
it represents the most advanced 
cooking appliance on the mar- 
ket today. It has a price range 
that meets every competitive 


situation without sacrificing 


value. It lends itself to sound 
merchandising because it is 
backed by extensive national 
advertising and has every other 
necessary element to meet 
present day buying conditions. 
e@ Magic Chef merits your in- 
terest and support because it 
is the only logical answer to 
the strong sales and adver- 
tising campaign now being 


conducted on electric cookery. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA + CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 














Look for the RED WHEEL 
When you buy a MAGIC CHEF 


(Look for this Trade Mark) 
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MARKETED PRODUCTION OF 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 
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TARTLIN 





STARTLING—because during a year of 
generally adverse business conditions the 
use of Liquefied Petroleum Gases showed 


a continued sharp increase. 


INTERESTING—because so many com- 
panies took advantage of the numerous 
tangible and intangible savings which 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases make 


available. 


PERTINENT— because these same tangible 
and intangible savings can be just as valu- 
able to the Gas Industry. Surely the eco- 
nomics of the situation merit your serious 
investigation and consideration. May we 


discuss them with you? 


Gas Manufacturing Division 


PHILGAS COMPA 


(SUBSIDIARY OF PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO.) 


7-101 GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


80 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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READY COR INSPECTION 


In Syracuse there stands finished a six million 
cubic foot Stacey Klonne dry seal gasholder—the 
first of this type to be completed in the United 
States. 

The intense interest shown in this holder during 
its erection is a striking tribute to the Stacey- 
Klonne dry seal type of construction and is evidence 
that forward looking gas companies appreciate its 
advanced engineering, design and the savings made 
possible thru the elimination of the liquid type of 
seal with its accompanying equipment and constant 
operating expense. 

No liquid of any kind is used to seal this holder 
—the dry seal, properly lubricated, travels against 
the smooth interior shell of the holder, holding the 
pressure constant. There is nothing in the way of 
pumps and liquid circulating and treating apparatus 
to get out of order and to constantly watch. All 
this has a direct bearing on up-keep and operating 
costs and is why Stacey-Klonne dry seal holders 
offer so much to the operator. 

Send for Bulletin No. 35 which describes this 
holder in detail—no obligation of course. 


THE STACEY BROTHERS 


GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
5535 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS TULSA 
DALLAS HOUSTON BEAUMONT LOS ANGELES s 
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Re ate Se 
6,000,000 Cu. Ft. Stacey-Klonne Gas Holder, aie sng, SE aS. oe. 


Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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RESSER COUPLINGS expedite the laying of a 

gas main. For years afterward, the benefits of 
Dresser flexibility and permanent tightness are in 
evidence. No service interruptions. Minimum mainte- 
nance. That’s why the modern steel and cast iron lines 
are Dresser coupled. 


S. R. DRESSER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRADFORD, PA. 


Canada—Dresser Mfg. Company, Ltd., 32 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
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LINDEWELDING 


re the newest way 


TO WELD 
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and the quickest 


N 15 major pipe lines com- 
pleted in East Texas, 50 per 
cent. of the total oxy-acetylene 
welded mileage is Lindewelded. 
Why, in scarcely more than a 
year, has this new method of oxy- 
acetylene welding been adopted by 
leading pipe line builders in every 
part of the country ? 

The answer is: Because it saves 
from 30 to 60 per cent. of the time 
required by ordinary methods of 
welding. 

Because it reduces welding mate- 
rial consumption 35 to 40 per cent. 


THE LINDE 


Because it produces stronger 
joints. 

Lindewelding can be done with 
ordinary blowpipes or with special 
apparatus which makes welding 
almost automatic and further in- 
creases its speed. Experienced 
welders quickly master its special 
technique; beginners learn it more 
readily than other methods. 

Procedure Controls for Linde- 
welding are available to all users 
of Linde Oxygen as a part of Linde 
Process Service. Ask our nearest 
district office for full particulars. 


AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








details of Lirdewelding 


Lindewelding technique differs from 
neutral flame welding technique in that it 
employs a special rod, a special flame ad- 
justment, and the “backhand” method of 
blowpipe manipulation. The actual steps 
in making a Lindewelded joint are shown 
in our motion picture, “The Lindeweld 
Process for Pipe Line Construction”. This 
picture will be loaned free of charge to 
pipe line officials and welding or engi- 
neering societies. Itis furnished in 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. safety film and can be obtained 
by writing to any Linde District office. 








District Offices 
Detroit 

El Paso 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 


New York 

. Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Milwaukee Seattle 
Minneapolis Tulsa 


126 Producing Plants 


UCC) 


IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 


627 Warehouse Stocks Chicago 


Cleveland 
Denver 








LINDE OXYGEN PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES UNION CARBIDE 
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3 miles of cast iron pipe with 


MECHANICAL JOINTS 
for high pressure supply line 


A interesting installation of cast iron pipe for a high- 
pressure (75 pounds) natural gas supply line running 
through marshy territory with a high water level at certain 
times of year. 

Three miles of 18-inch cast iron pipe with mechanical 
joints was installed with dispatch and comparative ease. 

The joints used are based on the “stuffing-box” principle 
employing rubber gaskets with follower rings. This principle 
is embodied in several designs of mechanical joints made by 
members of The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. In 
field tests, and in actual service under medium and high 
pressures, it has been conclusively demonstrated that these 
joints are gas-tight. 

For further information write to The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 


CAST IRON 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” 
trademark is obtainable from the fol- 
lowing leading pipe founders: Alabama 
Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 
N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Corp., 11 
Broadway, New York. 


case @Jinow ] 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as 
shown above. It is the registered 
trademark of The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association. 
© 1982 The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


PIPE 
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In Action! 


Every Reynolds Regulator is built to fulfill certain definite 
requirements. Before ever a line is put to paper by the trained Reynolds 
designers, the specific needs are actively studied to determine what 
kind of Regulators are required to serve successfully. This is the reason 
why Reynolds units, from the directors’ room to the test room, where the 
finished product is examined for operating efficiency through a maxi- 
mum range of possible conditions, are recognized as leaders. 


The very success of the Reynolds method of predetermining the needs 
of the Gas Control Field is largely due to the co-operative policy 
between manufacturer and the trade. Reynolds has always encouraged 
men in the field to let Reynolds help them to work out problems that are 
continually arising every day. This has made it possible for Reynolds to 
build within their own organization a highly competent staff always 
ready to help you work out problems and recommend the right kind 
of installation. 


Write REYNOLDS for detailed literature—also feel free to ask them 


tor their co-operation in solving Gas Control problems. 


« 


« 























Above—Actual reproduction of Gas Pressure Charts. On Left— 
Shows wide fluctuation of inlet pressure. Right—Even delivery 
pressure control through 24-hour period which is representative of 
the performance of Reynolds units. 





@ REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICES: @ REYNOLDS PRODUCTS FOR ALL KINDS 
429 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Missouri OF PRESSURE REDUCTIONS—FOR EITHER 
Qnd Unit, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas ARTIFICIAL OR NATURAL GAS 

@ REPRESENTATIVES: GOVERNORS — Intermediate Pressure, Triple Outlet, Holder, 


Toggle Type Street. REGULATORS—High Pressure Service, 
Low Pressure Service, Intermediate Pressure, High Pressure 
Line, Single and Double District Station. WALWES—Automatic 
Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum, Relief, Cut-Off. SEALS—Mer- 
cury and Dead Weight. 


Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Newberry, Avon, N. J. 





REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
ANDERSON, INDIANA i. = 
OGCNiI 24 GAS —aeNW TROL St A 189e 
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May we send you the facts about the 





Faraday 


GAS REFRIGERATOR? 


Latest product of General Motors. Now ready for limited 





The Faraday Chilling Unit extomatically 
defrosts itself under normal operating con- 
ditions. This eliminates the need to turn 
off the gas for defrosting. Insures comtin- 
uous refrigeration, Notice, also, the ample 
storage space on both sides of the unit. 
Notice the compactness of the unit, re- 
quiring but little more space than needed 
for ice trays. Yet it freezes 9 pounds of 
ice even in the smallest model. And all 
chilling surfaces are porcelain—readily 
accessible for easy cleaning. 





In addition to the space provided for tall 
bortles and containers notice how the Tilt- 
shelf makes room to accommodate large 
roasts, fowls or melons. Just another ex- 
ample of the many conveniences which the 
Faraday Refrigerator provides for the user. 


FARADAY REFRIGERATOR 


distribution through Gas Companies 


In offering the new Faraday 
Gas Refrigerator—a new 
product of General Motors— 
to the Gas Industry of Amer- 
ica we suggest serious consideration 
of these three important factors: 


(D) Increases the Use of Gas 


The Faraday Gas Refrigerator pre- 
sents a new opportunity for increas- 
ing the use of gas. It provides thrifty 
refrigeration service for your con- 
sumers and presents a new opportu- 
nity for popularizing the use of gas. 


(@@ Has Many Advanced Features 


The Faraday Gas Refrigerator offers 
tremendous sales possibilities. Its 
new and improved features make a 
powerful appeal to the prospective 
purchaser. It stands alone in its auto- 
matic defrosting. It is distinctive for 
its remarkable ice-freezing capacity 
. producing nine pounds of ice in the 
smallest size, nearly twice the amount 
provided by many other refrigerators 
of equal size. Then, too, cus- 
tomers are attracted by the 
finger-tip Temperature Control 
. improved arrangement 








. . Storage space on both 
sides of the chilling unit . 
Tilt-shelf which makes room 
for tall bottles and bulky 
articles ... cabinet of enduring Por- 
celain-on-steel inside and out. All 
these advantages and many more— 
combined with dependable, eco- 
nomical, carefree service over a long 


period of years. 


@Q) Backed by General Motors 


Back of the Faraday Gas Refrigerator 
is General Motors Corporation . . 
your assurance of a satisfactory and 
profitable business relationship. 


The Faraday Gas Refrigerator is 
now in production and being distrib- 
uted through Gas Companies. Its dis- 
tribution will be extended just as rap- 
idly as the capacity of the factory is 
increased. In the meantime we invite 
you to write us for all facts about it— 
for details of plans for its distribution 
—for an outline of how we are pre- 
pared to cooperate with Gas 
Companies in the way of adver- 
tising, sales helps, and business- 
building service. 


Faraday 


GAS REFRIGERATOR 


A GENERAL 


MOTORS 


CORPORATION, 


PRODUCT 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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The U.G.1. Reforming Process 
for Reforming Refinery Oil Gas 














is to be used by 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


at its Greenpoint Works 






The U.G.I. Reforming Process utilizes refinery oil gas 
of high heating value and high gravity to produce a gas 
of standard heating value and low gravity so that the 
reformed oil gas is suitable for distribution in place of 
carburetted water gas, coal gas or as a mixture with 
either. 


Should refinery gas be available to you, an investigation 
of the savings possible with the U.G.I. Reforming 
Process will be of interest. 


This process may also be used for natural gas reforming. 


THE U.G.1. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS Inc. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
112 North Broad Street Conway Building 








ALSO BUILDERS OF PIPE LINES AND GAS DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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‘“Patrol-Flash”’ available to his dealers to- 
day. The alert merchandiser is demand- 
ing ‘‘Patrol-Flash.”’ 





| HE progressive manufacturer is making 
== 


‘‘Patrol-Flash” helps sell ranges—that’s why! 
It vitalizes demonstrations. Creates instant 
attention. Just turn on the gas—it lights! 
Like the snap of an electric switch. What an 
opener for a gas range sales demonstration. 














Add to this the sales appeal of convenience and 
hazard-reduction and you have a combination that goes a long way to- 
wards helping sell ranges. 


Right now you need the sales help that ‘‘Patrol-Flash’’ provides. 


Manufacturers Using «“PATROL-FLASH ” Lighters 


Advance Stove Works Evansville, Ind Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Allen Mfg. Co., Franklin, Tenn Great Western Stove Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 
Andes Range and Furnace Corp., Geneva, N. Y Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 
A. & J. Manufacturing Co Gadsden, Ala. Hayes-Custer Stove & Furn. Co., Bloomington, Iil. 
Baker-Nagle Co. Belleville, I! Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Belleville Stove & Range Co Belleville, Ill F. A. Klaine Co.. Cincinnati, O. 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co St. Louts, Mo Mascot Stove Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Caloric Gas Stove Works Philadelphia, Pa Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Century Stove & Mfg. Co Johnstown, Pa Oakland Foundry Co. Belleville, Ill 
Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ind Odin Stove Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Cleveland Co-Operatiy e Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Ohio Stove Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Continental Stove Corp Ironton, ae Ohio State Stove Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 
Cribben & Sexton Co. Chicago, Hil Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dixie Foundry Co., Cleveland, Tennessee. oo atin 4 : 

iain Mitealor Ce Belleville. il Pittsburgh Stove & Range Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
he : . i ae 5 ; Roberts & Mander Stove Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enterprise Foundry, Ltd... Sackwille, N.B.. Canada Overs acer Stove ’ pata, 

P , : ; . ie } 
ietuien Genel Banas Co O'Fallon. Ili Roesch Enamel Range Co., _ Belleville, Il. 
Favorite Stove & Range Co Piqua, Ohio Somerville weve Ww orks, vomer wus, N. J. 
Florence Stove Co., Leonard Div.., Kanakee, Ill Sterling-Stewart Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Florence Div Gardner, Mass Sunray Stove Co., Delaware, Ohio. 
Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y A. Weiskittel & Son Co., Baltimore, Md 









THE PATROL VALVE CO. ’ Locust Ave., Cor. W. 114 St., Cleveland 


“PATROL FLASH" 
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‘“Patrol-Flash’”’ lights the burner automatically 


and positively. No button to push. Turn on 
the gas—that’s all. More than a convenience. 
Reduces hazards from extinguishment by boil- 
ing over from accidental or mischievous open- 
ing of gas cocks. Easily removed for cleaning 
—just as easily replaced. 


Speedily adjusted in any direction to fit the 
individual range. Well shielded blue-flame 
pilot with accessible finger adjustment. 
Simple in design—sturdy in construction— 
pleasing appearance. Finished in vitreous 
enamel and nickel. Suitable for manufactured 
natural or bottled gas. 
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A PROPHECY about 


Cruse-Kemper Holders 


It is safe to say that Gas Holders, built 
during the past quarter century by Cruse- 
Kemper, will, through the character of 
their service, bring opportunity to us for 
new Holder erection in the same, and in 
other plants, tomorrow. And the Gas 
Industry itself, through growth, will see 
created new needs for gas storage. These 
two factors, when seen in the light of 
Cruse-Kemper’s ability to do the highest 
class of plate work with cost-reducing 


efficiency, lend substance to our sense of 


tomorrow's security. 





April, 1932 















AMBLER, PA. 





Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS 
and other major equipment units 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 





CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 
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—A DAPTABLE— 


Accurate Measurement under extreme 
variations in load is presented by this 
battery of 13 500B Metric Ironcase Meters. 


See Gas Measurement Engineering for a full description. 





These meters measure the gas consumed at the Power Plant of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, Oakland, California. They are 
equipped for testing in place by the Critical Orifice Flow Prover. 





Gas Consumption 
Dat hard Cal, Power Plant Sauthern Pafrc Ralroad 
wane rareateonn A cate a flay then Gap Meters 
“ry f FA he pared 26 p00 mfe | | 








7 tT Le a oe ee Tt o"-nse- ~~ a= 2 7) se a i ot ee hr ok ie 
— 2M 


The Oakland plant supplies current for operating commuting trains. Notice the sudden peak 
gas demands which must be measured in the early morning and late afternoon. 





GascompanieshavefoundMetric Insolving special requirements in 
Ironcase Meters efficient andeco- gas measurement, many have 
nomical, under a wide range of found the experienced counsel of 
applications and for pressures American Meter Company engi- 
varying from a few inches tosev- neers of value. This service does 
eral hundred pounds. . ... .._ notobligatein any way. Ask for it. 


METRIC METALWORKS ER/JE, PENN. 














ZRONCASE, TINNED STEEL CASE and Onirice Merers 
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Put the PUNCH back of your sales efforts 
with NEW Roserts-Gorpon Advertising J 


e ' . : Prepare the _ letters, envelope stuffers, news- 
: way for your paper ads in a variety of sizes 
salesmen with a and styles, a new comic strip 
barrage of this series, and a window poster 


new series Of printed in eight colors. 
Roberts - Gordon 


sales helps . . . Use this material freely and 
Your men won't 





















: your salesmen will spend less 
have to waste so much time on time explaining — and more 
non-essentials. They will make _.. . : 

: time selling. Write for the 
more calls . . . snappier calls. 
Roberts- 


Sell Roberts B 
ell more Roberts Burners Dedillins oilitees 


Thirty-six pieces of colorful tising cam- 
advertising—folders, illustrated paign for 1932. 


ROBERTS-GORDON 


APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


ORDER THIS FREE CURTISS BLDG. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CAMPAIGN TODAY! “ag 




















BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 


has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 


MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 
are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(mm — LN 
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has earned the enthusiastic support 


of the GAS INDUSTRY 


because of its splendid performance” 


TWO THINGS make 


Electrolux of vital im- 








portance to every gas 
company: 
(1) Electrolux gives you 
an automatic refrigerator to 
merchandise which, in 5 years’ prac- 
tical test in more than 250,000 homes 
and apartments throughout the coun- 
try, has proved itself second to none 
in performance. Unlike every other 
automatic refrigerator on the market 
today, Electrolux produces constant 
cold without machinery; with no inter- 
mittent stopping and starting of the 
chilling process. 

(2) Every Electrolux you in- 
stall adds 1500 cu. ft. to the 
monthly load. It takes the 





THE 








Thus writes Mr. H. R. STERRETT, 
Vice President and General Manager 
of the New Haven Gas Light Company 


small convenience user out of the non- 
profit class, and is often the means of 
saving the whole cooking load. 

But that’s not all. Because Electro- 
lux is so outstandingly modern, it pub- 
licizes the up-to-dateness of gas as a 
fuel. This builds new prestige for your 
company, and gives a strong impetus 
tothe sale of other gas-using appliances. 

To assist you in merchandising and 
selling Electrolux in your territory, 
we've prepared just the material 
you'll need to initiate, follow up and 
close profitable Electrolux sales. 
Plan now to boost your MCF’s 
with Electrolux. Write for 

information and details to 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


ELECTROLUX 


CA REFRIGERATOR 
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Sound Psychology In Appliance Selling 





UALITY OF SERVICE may seem to 

many to be the wrong theme to be 
stressed in appliance merchandising this 
year. Such persons reason that in a period 
of limited spending it is much better to 
stress economy rather than quality. We 
do not agree with them. 


All sane industrialists are striving 
vigorously this particular season to stimu- 
late spending on the part of those who 
have. They realize that sane spending 
without extravagance must come before 
general prosperity can be expected. This 
would seem to be reason enough for giv- 
ing particular emphasis at this time to 
appliance quality. 


We should like a hundred —_eS050s 


the finest of modern appliances. We 
should like to see these same manage- 
ments put on a water-heater campaign 
based not on a large number of new 
heaters in small homes, but on the basis 
of a large number of replacement heaters 
in the finest homes in their community. 


Generally speaking, the well-to-do home 
still can be improved. The owners of such 
homes are today paying their bills 
promptly, buying such new things as they 
need, and finding themselves quite able to 
expand their spending if their interest may 
be intrigued. If the gas men will sell 
quality of appliances and replacement of 

appliances for more satis- 
factory service, then the 





commercial 


in the United States to put | ; ITA 
out a special campaign this || _,... ~~. 
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spring for the replacement 
of good but old stoves in the 
kitchens of their commu- S#8SS=58! 
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gas men will be doing a 
job of great economic value 
to the community as a 
whole. And they will be 
serving their own selfish in- 
terests admirably. 


Why not try it in your 
town? 
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As We See It 








Adequate Information Necessary 
For Employee Cooperation 


MPLOYEES customarily wish to cooperate with 
their managements. But such persons, however 

willing, are helpless in their effort if 
quately informed. Wise managements recognize this 
fact and provide definite machinery to inform every- 
body from the president to the office boy of needful 
facts. 

One of the most successful ways of 
the desired result is by setting aside a specific period 
of one or two weeks for “Employee Cooperation Cam- 
paign.” This does not imply that the cooperation will 
take place only during the fortnight designated. Such 
result would be unthinkable. But it does provide that 
at a specific interval, annually or semi-annually, con- 
scious effort will be made by everyone in the company 
to work out the machinery of such cooperation. 

Neglect of such campaigns is likely to destroy one of 
the most productive advertising facilities available free 
to a management, their own employee group. If a spe- 
cific period be set aside devoted to this effort many 
funny situations will be cleared up and the woeful lack 
of information previously available to staff persons will 
be disclosed, and what is more important, corrected. 

We suggest that each company management ask the 
following questions, and many more like them, to test 
out their local situation. Can every department head 
explain to manufacturer friends the purpose, function, 
and customer advantages of a “demand” charge? Does 
every group supervisor in every department know why 
it is that a collector may call at a customer’s premises 
even two or three days after a remittance has been 
made? (We assume, of 
knows the explanation—and uses it when appropriate. ) 
Does everybody in the company know that there is 
no water in water gas, even the office boy: 

One extremely well managed company 
had such a campaign. They urge that every employee 
seek out opportunities for becoming a promotion agent 
in public relations improvement. The which 
cannot be measured by number of reports or by any 
other quantitative yardstick was unquestionably ade- 
quate to justify the effort. 


not ade- 


accomplishing 


course, that the collector 


has recently 


success 
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Not the least of the advantages obtained was a sud- 
den discovery on the part of group heads that many of 
their men were not acquainted with pertinent facts 
bearing on outside relations occasionally encountered 
in their regular jobs. Of course, effort was then quickly 
made not only to inform the individual but also to 
educate every other like person who might concededly 
be similarly lacking in knowledge. The dissemination 
of this information was accomplished in a tactful spirit 
of mutual helpfulness. There was no impression given 
to the staff personnel that they were thought to be 
“dumb” because they did not know some seemingly 
facts. 
management and to staff personnel. 


“obvious” The result was mutually helpful to 

Especially in anticipation of times for re-arrangement 
in rate schedules, changes in method of billing, or other 
modified conditions of service, it is important that co- 
operation campaigns be conducted. Cooperation can 
be made a fact, not merely a fanciful desire of well- 
intentioned leaders. It takes time and planning to do 


a job of this sort, but the results are worth the effort. 


Off-Peak Rates 
For Water Heating 


HICAGO has gone a long way toward solving 

the problem of securing profit from water heat- 

ing loads during the summer season. The in- 
terpretation given by Mr. C. H. Light of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company before the Mid-West 
Regional Gas Sales Conference is one that should be 
studied by every commercial manager and every higher 
company executive whose seasonal load curve needs 
improvement—and who has one that does not? 

The earlier rate schedule in Chicago gained much 
business and accomplished much of the improvement in 
load curves which was desired. The new schedule de- 
scribed by Mr. Light clearly has several points of 
It makes each customer determine for 
himself whether or not it is worthwhile to adopt such 
seasonal water heating. It does not compel, though 
it does encourage, the use of gas for this service only 
seasonally. And it excludes from the group seeking 
such rate those small users of gas which create more 


superiority. 


problems than they solve. The minimum charge system 
developed is particularly clever in this latter charac- 
teristic. 

Just at this season of the year an intensive effort 
should be in progress in many of the communities which 
will have large surpluses of gas or gas-making capacity 
available for the summer. They should be strenuously 
pressing such a rate schedule for local adoption in their 
own communities. We hope that many others will 
imitate the splendid effort of Chicago. 
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Woman’s Influence on The Development 


of Modern Gas Appliances 


SALLY CRAMER 


Percival K. Frowert, Co., Inc. 


URING the past ten years, woman has kept the 
D gas appliance manufacturer very busy. His eye 

has been upon her vigilantly. . . . His efforts 
have all been directed to her. All this—mnot to sup- 
ply a demand, but to create one . . . through an under- 
standing of her problems and her temperament. Just 
exactly what this involves can better be determined 
by a survey of past “history” which has a bearing upon 
the gas appliance industry. 

Let us go back about fifty years. 
Woman then as now was the guiding 
spirit of the household. But she la- 
bored bodily at her job! The day be- 
gan for her with a descent into the cel- 
lar regions armed with the coal bucket. 
Down she trudged to the coal bin to 
shovel coal energetically into her bucket 
and then re-trace her steps heavily to 
build a fire in the cook-stove. That 
stove fire was the tedious, uncertain 
means of preparing the 
family’s breakfast togeth- 
er with two other daily 
substantial meals—as well 
as the source of a very in- 
adequate hot water sup- 
ply, heated in a tea kettle 
which was kept constant- 
ly on duty—quite ineffec- 
tually! Hot water was a 
very precious fluid. 

The process of cooking 
a meal was intricate—and 
lengthy. Results were un- 
certain, at best. If the 
coal refused to 


stove 


































































































































































draw, all schedules were upset. And when a proper 
fire was ultimately achieved, one never knew just how 
long the meal would be in preparation. Such were the 
conditions tolerated, perforce, by all women—rich and 
poor alike. In the homes of the wealthy, while it was 
the “hired girl” who labored, the mistress of the house 
suffered the inconvenience and annoyance of uncertainty 
as to the success of all culinary efforts. 

It is doubtful whether any of these 
home-makers ever rebelled against the 
absence of a modern gas range. Such 
things were undreamed of! Home 
making was a trial . . . but it had to be 
endured along with other earthly trials. 
Gas for cooking had been introduced 
fairly early in the 19th century, but the 
gas stove, if any, of that period was so 
crude that it was not until almost the 
beginning of the 20th century that— 
with the great improvement effected— 
this appliance was made 
really desirable. Judged 
according to present day 
standards the _ then-im- 
proved range wasn’t much 
to get excited about. But 
to the woman of that pe- 
riod it was a heaven-sent 
blessing, no less! A cook- 
ing fire at the turn of a 
valve! There was great 
rejoicing in districts 
where gas was obtainable. 
Every woman welcomed 
this “new” gas range... . 
No one had ever asked 
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for it before it was introduced ... but everyone wanted 
it once she learned of its superiority. The need for im- 
provement had been felt—but woman was not articu- 
late enough to demand a specific panacea tor her cook- 
ing ills. She could not express ner sp wants. 
When the improved gas range arrived—the inspiration 
of a man who realized that woman would be receptive 
to its superior features—it was acclaimed, 
Similarity to Changes in Fashion 

Icach subsequent improvement in the manufacture of 
gas ranges has proved that this state of aft irs is per- 
petual. Woman's influence on the new developments 
has been subconscious—present in the torm of recep- 
tiveness to change. It all operates on the same princi- 
ple as changes in fashion. If Paris did not send us new 
clothes each season, woman would wear the’same styles 
for years and never be conscious of the need for change. 
She would be wearing just what her neighbor was wear- 
ing—so that would be all right. But—let her neighbor 
appear in a new style and see how quickly she follows 
suit. It is this competitive spirit which keeps Paris 
couturiers busy . keeps hundreds of seamstresses at 
work .. . keeps the silk and woolen mi s busy ... keeps 


allied industries humming. And it is this competitive 
spirit which promises a great future for the 
manufacturer of gas appliances! 

While present economic conditions have compelled 
many women to re-discover the mysteries of the 
kitchen, even in the heyday of post-war prosperity 90% 
of the women in America did their own housework. Of 
this number, the average woman must spend 70% of 
her time in the kitchen. Though she may send her 
laundry out and her housecleaning is simplified by mod- 
ern cleaning apparatus, her biggest task is the prepara- 
tion of three meals a day for her family. It has been 
calculated that there are in America 29,000,000 fam- 
ilies—whose home comfort is dependent upon a woman. 
In each of these 29,000,000 homes, three meals a day 
must be prepared ... by a woman. 87,000,000 meals a 
day! Now if each of these 29,000,000 women had to 
yet up early on a freezing cold morning and build a fire 
in the stove in order to cook breakfast—and keep that 
fire going all day to provide two other meals as well as 
to keep the kettle filled with precious hot water . . . life 
would be very miserable for each and every one of them. 
Yet—that is just what their mothers and grandmothers 
had to do! 

How much simpler life is for the modern 
blessed with the modern gas range. 
it is useful, gleamingly finished, 
all manner of attachments to simplify the cooking and 
glorify the food cooked with heat control which 
regulates the temperature at any given point . with 
insulation which keeps the heat in the oven and out of 
the kitchen and conserves fuel! 

While the gas range was improved in appearance 
from time to time, after its debut, the first real develop- 
ment of any importance that has come to pass in many 
years is the evolution of thermostatic heat control. This 
is a fundamental part of the cooking operation. The 
thermostat regulates the temperature by controlling the 
flow of gas to the burners. It stabilizes heat and regu- 
lates combustion. Every woman can be a good cook— 
with thermostatic heat control which takes the guess- 
work out of cooking. By following cooking directions 
which include ideal temperature and length of time for 
cooking, every woman can be sure that her meal will 
be a success. 

There have been many aesthetic as well 
improvements in construction. The kitcl 


progressive 


woman, 
As decorative as 
easily cleaned—with 


as utilitarian 
1en-range has 
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class. 
and 


Since she spends so much time at her range, it 


been dressed up—and placed in the furniture 
Why? To appeal to woman’s love of beauty 
color. 
should be as attractive a work-spot as possible. Porce- 
lain surfaces in white and lovely pastels have taken the 
place of the unsightly, hard-to-care-for surfaces of the 
old-style range. Women didn’t come right out and ask 
for this improvement—but they inspired it. Gas range 
manufacturers conceived the idea and carried it out 
because they knew it would stimulate interest. Every 
owner of an old range was a potential customer. No 
woman wants an old-style range when her neighbor 
owns a handsome new one! Range or hat—the instinct 
is the same! And the salvation of the gas range indus- 
try has been the normal urge to replace unattractive 
equipment with new models as they appear. 

The styling of the gas range in the last ten years has 
been the result of the general tendency to dress up the 
kitchen and make it conform more nearly with ideals of 
line and design that spell beauty. When Mrs. X, owner 
of an old gas range, plays bridge with Mrs. Y and 
wanders into her kitchen, when “dummy,” to fing a 
beautiful cream-and-blue “cabinet” with burners, oven 
and broiler completely enclosed in lovely porcelain... 
she won't be happy until she has one that is just as 
handsome. That is the typical feminine reaction— 
exactly the reaction which the makers of the handsome 
cream-and-blue range counted on in their quest for 
more business! 


Woman Handles Household Expenses 


When we come to surveyal of the other gas appli- 
ances used in the house, we must consider, first of all, 
that the woman of the house handles the household ex- 
penses. She has learned through the pioneering efforts 
of the gas utility companies that gas is to be preferred 
as a fuel because it is inexpensive because it is 
clean . . . because it is easy to handle . . . because it is 
so conveniently ready for use at any time . . . because 
there is never any danger of a “fuel” shortage, when 
gas is the fuel. 

Gas appliances simplify and speed tasks in the 
kitchen, the laundry, the basement. They make woman 
more efficient at her job of home-making—and give her 
more freedom—more leisure for diversion away from 
home. 


These are some of the logical reasons advanced for 
their use. The gas utility companies have done a great 
deal of constructive work in the education of the people 
to the advantages of gas appliances. Naturally—they 
are vitally concerned with possibilities for increased use 
of such appliances, since the consumption of their utility 
increases simultaneously with the wider-spread use of 
gas through an increase in the number of gas appliances 
used per family. 

Even in the case of the gas range, which leaped into 
tremendous popularity when women actually knew its 
advantages—pioneering work was necessary. So, too, 
it was necessary to educate people to the advantages of 
the automatic gas hot water heater. Today, the auto- 
matic gas hot water heater is an indispensable part of 
gracious living. And gracious living is the responsibil- 
ity of the woman in the home. It is the woman who 
sets the living standards for the family, as a rule. To 
her, the pioneering efforts of the gas companies were 
directed. Once she realized the significance of the auto- 
matic gas hot water heater she welcomed it gratefully. 

_If woman had to heat water in a kettle in small quan- 

ies—the “Saturday Night Bath” would still be a fact, 
net a farce. Waiting for water to get hot for a shave, 
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for the dishes, for the laundry—is inconvenient and 
annoying, to say the least! It is the woman who 
cherishes its advantages most—because she has benefited 
most by it, directly and indirectly. The woman of the 
house is responsible for its cleanliness, and for the com- 
fort of its members. It is she who bears the brunt of 
masculine resentment, when there is no hot water for 
the shave or the bath. Little wonder that woman ulti- 
mately welcomed knowledge of this improvement de- 
signed to relieve her of anxiety and make gracious living 
simple of attainment and less of a responsibility. 

In the case of the gas refrigerator, pioneering work is 
still going on strongly. While it is woman who will 
decide its ultimate success, it is the responsibility of the 
maker, as well as the gas utilities, to convince her now 
of its superiority. These women who now own gas 
refrigerators are enthusiastic users. And all women 
will be responsive to the knowledge, when thoroughly 
impressed on them, that the gas refrigerator adds the 
great assets of lower operating cost and permanent, 
complete silence in operation, to the virtues of health- 
protection, food conservation, convenience, and attrac- 
tive construction. 

No woman ever asked for the gas fired incinerator. 
Comparatively new, this appliance is gaining ground, 
and will be universally popular just as soon as the neces- 
sary educational work on the part of the gas industry 
has been accomplished. What woman could resist this 
clean, sanitary, simple means of garbage disposal? Such 
a pleasant way of permanently eliminating a most dis- 
tasteful task! Small, compact, portable—finished in 
attractive enamel—it fills a long-felt want. The health 
element involved is just as important to the woman, 
always concerned about the well-being of her family, as 
the cleanliness and convenience of the gas-incinerator. 

The use of gas house heating systems is still in its 
early stages. In natural gas centers, it has been estab- 
lished for years. When rates are lowered, in manufac- 
tured gas districts, the use of gas for house heating will 
be more generally adopted. On the other hand, the 
“sale” of gas—like other products—can be handled at a 
lower price as the demand increases. “Quantity pro- 
duction,” again! Educational work is very necessary 
as far as gas house heating is concerned. Its advantages 
are manifold . . . and they must be clearly understood by 
the people. Even though the cost of the winter’s heat 
supply may be a trifle more, when the fuel used is gas— 
the comfort and labor-saving realized with the latter 
warrants the higher cost. 

Tell a woman that she may light her furnace merely 
by turning a valve and striking a match at the begin- 
ning of the winter—and then forget about it until it’s 
time to turn it off—and naturally she is thrilled. Tell 
her that she can be sure of plenty of heat day and night 
all winter long . . . regulated by thermostatic heat control 
adjusted in the living-quarters (not the cellar!) without 
messy storage of fuel—and it seems like a miracle to 
her! No woman who has ever found herself com- 
pelled, in the absence of masculine assistance, to descend 
to the cellar and “stoke” the fire energetically to keep 
from freezing, could resist gas house heating if it were 
made fully known—and accessible—to her! The fem- 
inine mind reacts pleasantly to the thought that gas fuel 
is paid for as it is used—not in one lump sum before- 
hand. And there is the added attraction of the immac- 
ulate cellar which may be converted into a playroom or 
recreation center. No woman ever asked for gas cen- 
tral heating—but once she is “sold’’ on it, there is no 
question that the masculine “head of the house’”’ will be 
a ripe prospect for a gas heating system! Health, com- 
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fort, leisure—all are involved . . . all are important to 
her. Her influence in the household is her influence on 
the development of gas heating as a whole! 

Gas room heaters, radiators and fireplaces have been 
accepted generally for some years. They, too, are con- 
stantly being improved. Their great advantage is the 
cheery comfort they lend to bleak, hard-to-heat rooms— 
and the warmth they provide during unseasonably cold 
spells. These are virtues most appealing to the woman 
who takes pride in the charm and comfort of her home. 
The future of these appliances depend on her continued 
favor. That favor must be retained through progress. 

Always, it has been—not a case of the woman asking 
for new developments in gas appliances, but rather of 
her seizing on them eagerly as they are perfected. And 
it will ever be thus. Woman’s latent wants require 
stimulus. They must be brought to the surface by 
attractive, labor-saving developments which turn her 
wants into actual desires for possession. Gas appliance 
manufacturers who keep stimule projected in her direc- 
tion—in the form of improved appliances—will find 
woman unfailingly responsive. 


—_—_-—__- 


Gas Utility Revenues in January 


EVENUES of manufactured and natural gas 

utilities aggregated $64,915,590 in January, a de- 
cline of 11.4 per cent from the same month of the pre- 
ceding year, according to reports to the Statistical De- 
partment of the American Gas Association from com- 
panies representing over 90 per cent of the utility dis- 
tribution of manutactured and natural gas. 

The manufactured gas companies reported revenues 
of $33,728,026, for January, a drop of 8.2 per cent from 
a year ago, while revenues of the natural gas concerns 
totaled $31,187,564, or approximately 14 per cent less 
than for January 1931. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for January to- 
taled 32,242,838,000 cubic feet, a decline of 8.1 per cent, 
while natural gas sales for the month were 70,187,538,- 
000 cubic feet, a drop of 12 per cent. Natural gas 
sales for industrial purposes declined from 17,778,341,- 
000 cubic feet in January 1931 to 15,370,712,000 cubic 
feet in January 1932, a drop of 13.6 per cent. 

A factor contributing materially to the decline in 
both manufactured and natural gas sales was the ab- 
normally mild temperatures which characterized all sec- 
tions of the country during January, in some sections of 
the East average temperatures for the month being the 
highest registered in more than 60 years. 

This is strikingly indicated by the fact that for the 
country as a whole sales of manufactured gas for house 
heating purposes were down nearly 14 per cent for the 
month, despite a gain of more than 11 per cent over the 
preceding year in the number of house heating cus- 
tomers. 

In New England sales of gas for house heating pur- 
poses were down 17 per cent for the month, while at 
the same time there was a gain of more than 3 per cent 
over the preceding year in the number of house heating 
customers. Somewhat the same trend was manifest in 
the East North Central states, comprising Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, where house 
heating sales declined nearly 20 per cent, although the 
number of customers using gas for this purpose was 
substantially above the preceding year. 








HAT are the weak spots in the sales 

for electric cooking? Every gas man can 

point to many with no effort at all. How- 
ever, it is my purpose here to expose what is in most 
sections of the country, the biggest objection to elec- 
tricity for cooking purposes—the objection which elec- 
tric range interests fear most—the objection which 
should be the foundation of gas cookery promction. 

A survey of the country shows that the biggest gains 
made for electric cooking have been concentrated in the 
northwest. In Winnipeg, Canada, 52% of the wired 
homes are users of electric ranges. Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, has electric ranges in 28% of its wired homes and 
seattle, Washington, has 26%. 

Why ‘have such gains been made in the northwest 
when only 5% of the wired homes in the whole of the 
United States use electric ranges? The answer is cheap 
current, and in some cases no gas supply. 

For years, the fact that gas companies have been able 
to deliver a cooking fuel to homes at a fraction of the 
cost of electricity has proved an insurmountable barrier 
for the merchandising of electric ranges. The electric 
industry explains its past failure on the grounds that 
retailers’ insistence on low price has not left manufac- 
turers a sufficient amount for advertising and promo- 
tion. The strenuous attempts made by the electrical 
industry to reduce the cost of cooking with electricity, 
however, would seem to indicate that cost of operation 
more than any other factor has been the real stumbling 
block. 

Pressure has been brought to bear on electric com- 
panies in the endeavor to secure rate reductions, special 
rate concessions for homes where electric are 
used, and agreements whereby the electric company 
would stand a part of the high installation expense for 
new lines, new meters and new house wiring to handle 
the high voltage current necessary for electric range 
operation. And in this connection, no gas man should 
forget that these efforts have been partly successful. 
The average rate for electric current has t 


arguments 


ranges 


been reduced 





Weakness of 


Sue of Magic 


Portion of an article, “Operating Cost—Big 
Electric Competition,” appearing in the current 
Chef Magazine 
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Figures Don’t Lie 


Wherein S. E. Little, Vice President in Charge of Sales, American 
Stove Company, mathematically exposes a big weakness of 
electric cooking competition 
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22% during the last six years. From 50 to 60% of 
electric customers are now on lines where special con- 
cessions are made for use of an electric range. And in 
some sections, the electric company provides free instal- 
lation. 

In electric range design, too, there is evidence that the 
electrical industry considers cost of operation a most 
important factor in sales. Finding that even with rate 
reductions and special concessions, the cost of electric 
current for cooking far exceeded gas, the next step was 
to develop a range that could be operated on less cur- 
rent. To make this possible it was found necessary to 
revive the old-fashioned and unsatisfactory principle of 
the “fireless cooker.” Electric ranges are built with 
tightly closed and heavily insulated ovens, having very 
small ventilation vents, the idea being to heat the oven 
for a short time, turn off the current and allow the 
receding heat or retained heat to complete the cooking. 
This is a fair example of the lengths to which the elec- 
tric industry has been forced in order to combat the 
excessive cost of operating an electric range. 

But in spite of reduced rates and trick devices for 
reducing the amount of current necessary for cooking, 
there is still a wide differential between the cost of 
cooking with electricity and cooking with gas in most 
sections of the country. Chart No. 1 above shows com- 
parative cost figures on the basis of the number of heat 
units (B.t.u.’s) produced by gas and electricity. Note 
that the electric rate must be reduced to 1 cent per 
kilowatt hour before it begins to approach the cost of 
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manufactured gas at $1.00 per 1000 cubic feet. Natural 
gas at $1.00 per 1000 cubic feet is approximately % as 
costly as 1 cent electricity on the basis of B.t.u.’s pro- 
duced. 

Electric range salesmen, however, like to put com- 
parative costs on the basis of cost per meal per person. 
Let us see then how this works out. Chart No. 2 shows 
the comparative cost of preparing an oven cooked meal 
for six persons, while Chart No. 3 shows the results of 
preparing a meal for six persons entirely on the top 
burners. These tests were made by a large eastern gas 
company. 

Jn this gas company’s territory with manufactured gas 
at $1.15 per 1000 cubic feet and electricity at 3c per 
kilowatt hour, it cost approximately twice as much to 
prepare an oven cooked meal with electricity and ap- 


Gas Industry Expansion 


HE number of customers served by the gas indus- 

try increased by 40 per cent between January 1, 
1921 and January 1, 1931, from 11,452,000 to 16,009,000 
according to a consumer survey recently completed by 
the Statistical Department of the Americari Gas Asso- 
ciation. Manufactured gas customers increased from 
8,837,000 to 10,471,000, a gain of 19 per cent. Natural 
gas customers increased from 2,615,000 to 5,524,000, a 
gain of 111 per cent. 

The rapid increase in the number of natural gas cus- 
tomers has resulted largely from the construction of 
numerous pipe lines which carry natural gas from the oil 
and gas producing areas to many large centers of popu- 
lation, industrial areas and to hundreds of towns and 
villages. In the past five years millions of dollars have 
been spent for the construction of natural gas pipe lines, 
some of which are over 1,000 miles long. 

Ten years ago natural gas was distributed in 19 states 
(and imsignificant quantities were distributed in 5 addi- 


tional states). Now natural gas is consumed in 34 
states. At the present time natural gas only is distrib- 


uted in Kansas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas, and over 90% of the gas customers in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Wyoming and California are being served 
with natural gas. 

While the natural gas industry has expanded by leaps 
and bounds, the manufactured gas industry has main- 
tained a steady but less phenomenal rate of growth. As 
time goes on, the division between the manufactured 
and natural branches of the gas industry is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Many large communities formerly served 
with manufactured gas are now being served with nat- 
ural gas or a mixture of the two gases. 

In Texas, the gas industry has made remarkable 
strides in the past few years due to the discovery of 
prolific natural gas resources and the rapid construction 
of pipe line networks radiating from these fields. Ac- 
cording to a report of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas there were 247 communities in Texas supplied 
with gas on January 1, 1928. According to the Amer- 
ican Gas Association survey there were 652 communities 
supplied with gas on January 1, 1931. This indicates 
that gas service was established in over 400 communities 
m Texas in the three year period. 

Three years ago only 20 communities in the state of 
Nebraska were supplied with gas and all were served 
with manufactured gas. Now there are 115 communi- 
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proximately three times as much to prepare a meal on 
the top burners. 

In similar manner, in most sections of the country 
figures can be assembled to prove a tremendous saving 
for gas cooking. A simple investigation, simple instruc- 
tions to salesmen to set down the figures for prospects 
in black and white based on local rates will explode 
many a wrong impression about the cost of electric 
cooking. 

Cost of operation, of course, is not the only factor 
the prospect considers. But in territories where there 
is yet an appreciable difference between the gas and 
electric rates, the cost advantage should most certainly 
be capitalized to the utmost. It is a powerful advantage 
at any time, but particularly is it effective in these times 
when economy is receiving unusual emphasis. 


ties in this state enjoying the benefits of gas service, 
and of this total 108 are supplied with natural gas. 

On January 1, 1931 a total of 7,832 communities in 
the United States were supplied with gas, of which 
3,074 were being served with manufactured gas, 4.650 
served with natural gas and 118 served with liquefied 
petrolum gas distributed through mains. 

There are nearly 1,200 gas companies distributing gas 
to the public in the United States. This figure does not 
include numerous companies which produce and trans- 
port natural gas and wholesale their entire output to 
distributing companies. 

On January 1, 1931, there were 130 gas customers 
per thousand population of the United States (based on 
1930 census). Since gas service is not available 
throughout the entire country this figure does not give 
a true indication of saturation in territory actually 
served. There were 217 gas customers per thousand 
population of communities actually supplied with gas, 
or one gas customer for each five persons in such com- 
munities. 

The state showing the highest saturation on this basis 
is California with 289 gas customers per thousand popu- 
lation of communities served. Second in rank is New 
York with a saturation of 254 per thousand followed 
closely by Illinois with 253 per thousand. Ohio stands 
m fourth place and the District of Columbia fifth. Mis- 
sissippi is lowest in rank with ten gas customers per 
thousand population of the entire state and 69 customers 
per thousand population of communities having gas 
service. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, there 
are 312 gas customers per thousand population or ap- 
proximately one customer for every three persons. High 
saturation figures are, of course, shown for all large 
cities. 

New York leads in the number of gas customers with 
a total of 2,915,000 or 18.2 per cent of the total number 
of customers in the United States. Next in rank are 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, California and Ohio. These five 
states have 53 per cent of all the gas customers in the 
country. The next five states rank as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Michigan, Texas and Missouri. 
In the ten highest ranking states are located nearly 75% 
of all gas customers in the country. 

New York ranks first in the number of manufactured 
gas customers with Illinois second and Massachusetts 
third. California ranks first in the number of natural 
gas customers, Ohio second and Pennsylvania third. 
For many years Ohio ranked first in number of natural 
gas customers. 
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A Study of The Economics of The 
House Heating Load 


R. A. RANSOM 


H. L. Doherty & Co., New York, N. Y 


N the past discussions of the house heating load have 
been very largely concerned with the customer. In 
view of this and the increasing availability of gas at 

low annual daily load factors, a study concerned entirely 
with the gas distributing company would seem to be in 
order. This paper summarizes such a study which was 
an attempt to determine the cost of distributing house 
heating gas under a particular set of conditions 

Some of these costs will vary with the type and extent 
of the distribution system, the rate at which gas is sold, 
the climate and other factors of lesser importance. Be- 
cause of the large amount of data that would be re- 
quired, there is no hesitation in admitting that a correla- 
tion between all of these factors and the costs has not 
been established. However, after a study of a group of 
natural gas distributing companies, which operate in the 
central and south central part of the country, a set of 
average costs has been obtained which, it is felt, indi- 
cates what might be expected under these conditions. 

The cost of distributing this gas expressed as so much 
per M.C.F. would seem to have more significance than 
a cost per customer or a cost per unit of demand. How- 
ever, costs are usually thought of as consisting of cus- 
tomer costs, demand costs, and commodity costs, but 
these may readily be converted to so much per M.C.F. 
once the sales per customer and the load characteristics 
have been determined. 

The sales per customer are affected so much by the 
climate and the house heating customer saturation that 
these conditions should be stated. The customer sat- 
uration is indirectly related to the rate and in the group 
studied the rate per B.t.u. for gas was 114 to 
1% times the rate per B.t.u. for fuel oil and 
1% to 2% times the rate per B.t.u. for solid 
fuels such as coal or coke. Under these con 
ditions it has been found that 15% to 20% of 
the domestic customers use gas for house heat- 
ing. When this customer saturation is reached 
an average installation uses 150 M.C.F. of 
1000 B.t.u. per cubic foot natural gas during 
a year having a degree day efficiency of 5000 
degree days. This same customer will have a 
peak hour demand of about 130 cubic feet 

As indicated by the consumption and de- 
mand of the average customer, the annual 
hourly load factor is approximately 13% 
load factor applies to the particular locality 
under consideration and it is expected that it 
would be higher for areas farther north. 

Measurements of the diversity factor of 
house heating demands made on a smal! num- 
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ber of customers usually indicate a diversity factor of 
about 1.5. Studies of load factor trends on whole 
systems as the house heating load builds up indicates 
that the load factor of the added business is ap- 
proximately 20%. This tends to confirm the meas- 
urements made on a small number of customers to 
the effect that a diversity factor of 1.5 may be ex- 
pected. It follows that the effect on the system demand 
of an average customer will be 130 ~ 1.5, or an 87 
cubic foot demand. Thus the additional investment for 
additional distribution system capacity need be made 
for only the 87 cubic foot demand. 


Added Investment 


It is rather difficult to determine from an analysis of 
distribution construction expenditures just how much 
was spent because of increases in house heating demands 
and how much was spent because of increases in de- 
mands of other classes of business. 

Since the addition of the house heating demand to the 
present demand of existing customers does not require 
additional feet of distributing mains the effect of the 
added demand is to increase the load density. From 
this it would seem that the relation of investment to load 
density would indicate the cost of added capacity for 
the house heating demand. 

In order to make distribution investments comparable, 
valuations were made of each system by applying to the 
system inventory the unit costs developed by Mr. R. G. 
Griswold and included in his paper on distribution de- 
sign presented before the 1922 A. G. A. Convention. 
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Using the peak hour demands on the sys- 
tem, the valuation mentioned, and the feet of 
distributing main in the system, the “Invest- 
ment per foot of Main,” the “Demand per 
foot of Main” and the “Per Cent of Mains 3 
inches and Smaller” were computed for each 
system. On Diagram 1 the “Investment per 
foot of Main” and the “Demand per foot of 
Main” are plotted for each system with the 
“Per Cent of Mains 3 inches and Smaller” in- 
dicated by a number adjacent to the point. As 
an aid to interpreting these data there is shown 
on the diagram two curves for systems in 
which the minimum distributor sizes were 2” 
and 4". These data were taken from the 
paper by Griswold which was mentioned be- 
fore. The slope of these curves illustrates 
very well the general rule that the larger the 
distributor mains in use the less will be the 
cost to add capacity for increases in load den- 
sity. However, it is seldom that a system is 
constructed entirely of 2” or 4” distributors. 
If the largest distributors in use are 4” it is 
likely that the point representing an actual 
system will fall somewhere between these two 
curves, depending on the average size of the 
mains in use. If the use of distributors larger 
than 4” is infrequent the “Per Cent of Mains 
3 inches and Smaller” will indicate sufficiently 
well the average main size, and examination 
of Diagram I will reveal that in general those 
systems having the highest “Per Cent of 
Mains 3 inches and Smaller” are those nearest 
the 2° distributor curves. Then, if sufficient 
data were available, a series of curves could 
be drawn between the 2” and 4” distributor 
curves, one for each “Per Cent of Mains 3 
inches and Smaller.” The data on systems 
over 65% seems to justify the curve shown and the 
cost of adding capacity as indicated by this curve has 
been used in the calculation of added investment. It 
is felt that this is about as high as will be met with in 
actual practice. Of course, these costs are based on a 
set of standard unit costs and if local construction costs 
are higher or lower than these unit figures, the cost of 
adding capacity should be corrected accordingly. 

The costs of adding capacity as computed from the 
curves are: 


Systems 

Curves 

2” Distributors 
Systems having over 


$ per cu. ft. 
36 


65% of mains 3” and 
smaller 30 
4” Distributors 21 


The added investment as shown in Table 1 is based on 
an 87 cubic foot demand at $.30 per cubic foot or $26. 

In most cases existing services have been found to be 
adequate. 

Service regulators for each installation increases the 
investment $6.00 per customer. 

Holder investments have not been increased since load 
variations are seasonal instead of hourly and because 
of the lower relative cost of providing for added de- 
mands with added production and transportation equip- 
ment. 

Working capital must be increased more than for the 
other classes of business since it is not unusual for the 
house heating customer to use 30% of the winter fuel 
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1926 1928 1929 1930 


requirements in one month. 
$.40 per M.c.f. 
be sufficient. 


Where gas is purchased at 
$20 additional working capital should 











TABLE I 
Cost of Distributing House Heating Gas 
House Heating Customer Saturation 15%—20% 
Maximum Demand, Individual Customer 130 cu. ft. 
Sales per Customer 150 M.c-f. 
Diversity Factor 1.5 
Degree Days 5000 
Investment Per Average Customer 
Distribution Mains . 
Service Regulators 6.00 
Meters 5.00 
Total Physical Property $37.00 
Cost of Attaching Business 25.00 
Working Capital 20.00 
Total Investment $82.00 
Expenses Per Customer Per M.c.f. 
Operation $5.00 3.33¢ 
Maintenance @ 1% 37 0.25¢ 
Taxes @ 2% 74 0.49c 
Other General Expenses 1.00 0.67c 
Unaccounted for Gas 5% @ $.40 3.00 2.00c 
Total Operating $10.11 6.74c 
Interest @ 8% 6.56 4.38c 
Retirement Expense: 
Property @ 2% 74 49c 
Cost of Att. Bus. 16 yr.6% S.F. 98 65c 
Total Fixed $8.28 5.52 
Total Expense $18.39 12.26c 


The cost of attaching business has varied widely and, 
of course, it will vary with business conditions, but over 








a period of several years this cost has averaged 


o 1p0Uu 
$25 per customer. 
This completes the list of investment items, which as 
Table I indicates, total $82.00 per custome 
Expenses—Methods Analysis 
Because these companies do not classify their ex 
penditures according to the classes of business for which 
they are made the added expense due to the addition of 
another class of business must be determined by indi- 
rect methods. The methods used are 
1. Obtaining a correlation between the changes in 
each account and the changes in number of 


house heating customers 


2. Examining all expenditures and estimating the 


proportion of each that is caused by. the house 
heating business. 

3. Having a knowledge of the revenue received and 
the cost of the gas sold, comparisons were made 
between changes in operation income over a 
period in which substantial amounts of house 
heating business were added and when other 


classes of business were relatively stabk 
4. Comparing the per customer expenses of separate 
companies under very nearly similar conditions 
except that one company has a large house heating 
business while the other company has very little. 
In order to guard against the ity of error that 
exists in these methods at least two methods should be 
used, one as a check against the other. 
The average expenses per customer and per M.c.f. as 
found for the conditions stated are outlined in Table I. 
Operation expense includes the added expense due to 
servicing house heating installations, added office ex- 
pense in handling complaints and records, and usually 
some added expense in the distribution engineer’s office. 
Servicing accounts for the greater part of this expense. 
Diagram II shows for one of the companies a correla- 
tion between the operation expenses and the changes in 
house heating customers as outlined in Method number 
one. 


possibili 


Maintenance has been included at 1% of the added 
physical property. 

Taxes have averaged 2% of the value of the added 
property after special taxes such as those based on gross 


revenue or income are excluded 


Other General Expense includes added administration 


expense, added insurance, etc. As indicated, normally 
these items are quite small. 
Unaccounted for gas may increase as a result of: 


1. Distribution of gas at higher pressures 


2. Construction of additional feeder and transmis- 
sion mains. 
3. Average temperature of gas passing ugh cus- 


tomer meter being lower since all house heating 


gas is used in cold weather 
The effect of these items will vary so much that 


aver- 
ages are of little value. However, the item is one that 
should be included. It is estimated at 5% of the sales. 
Interest on the expenditure of $82.00 per customer 
at 8% is included. 
For the purpose of this study retiren expense 





on physical property is included at 
House heating customers will be 
moving from the city, deaths, changes 
and for other reasons ranging from fear to 
tion. Statistics on this rate of loss of customers are 
available only for periods of less than five years but 
these indicate an annual loss of from 2™% 34% 
of the customers. It is estimated average 


1use of their 
finances, 
supersti- 
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length of time a house heating customer “‘stays placed” 
on the lines is 16 years. The retirement of the cost 


of attaching business has been computed on a sixteen 
year 6% sinking fund rate. 

It should be remembered that this cost of distributing 
house heating gas of about 13c per M.c.f. applies only 
under the particular conditions described and includes 
only incremental costs. However, it should not be par- 
ticularly difficult to determine the effect of minor 
changes from these conditions and to make changes ac- 
cordingly. Also, further study of the data on distri- 
bution systems as presented on Diagram I, and par- 
ticularly those systems having high load densities, 
should show the distribution engineer that the expendi- 


tures necessary because of the added demands are 
not large. 
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Natural Gas Contribution to 
Progress 


INCE the beginning, our industry has contributed its 
S full share to the progress and prosperity of the 
nation, but particularly has this been true during the 
past few years in its rapid expansion period. In 1931, 
7,686 miles of natural gas main pipelines had been con- 
structed, representing an investment of $318,265,000. 
In one item alone, the natural gas industry purchased 
approximately seventy-five percent of the total steel 
pipe tonnage produced in the United States last year. 
This gas main distribution expansion, which represents 
only one phase of our business, has given employment 
to thousands of men, directly or indirectly, in every state 
in the Union, and has helped materially at this time 
when there is a slackening of employment and declining 
of business. The period of pipeline expansion cer- 
tainly came at the opportune time. It has acted as a 
stabilizer to the manufacturers of pipe, compressors, 
pumps, welding units, dirt handling machines, tractors, 
trucks, and all other necessities to carry out this work. 
This line of activity has been doing much to lessen 
the — of our present period of industrial depression. 

To those who are always so willing to criticize and 
condita every action of a Public Utility, for selfish 
motives or through lack of understanding, I would like 
to call the above statement to their notice, and add 
that the natural gas industry has been developed through 
private capital from an almost worthless by-product of 
oil production to one of the Nation’s most valuable 


fuels. The conversion of this fuel to useful purposes 
has built one of the largest industries in our Nation, 


giving employment directly or indirectly to hundreds 
of thousands of men and women; an industry which 
certainly pays its portion to the upkeep of our govern- 
ment; an industry that is contributing to the advance- 
ment of our citizenship; an industry that is still in its 
infancy and can continue to grow if given a fair oppor- 
unity. Those who would attempt to hamper and re- 
strict such a fundamentally sound industry by unjusti- 
hed legislation or burden it unduly with taxes, should 
take all of these things into consideration. If the 
natural gas industry is permitted to expand in the next 
few years as it has in the past Six years, it will do its 
full share toward bringing back business to normalcy. 
If we are permitted to expand our services, permitted 
to popularize our product and appliances for home and 
factory, then we are able to employ more people and 


buy more equipment. —T7. J. Strickler before Oklahoma 
Utilities Assn. 
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Timing of Expenditures, A Major 
Management Problem 


The pros and cons of deferred maintenance and post - 
poned extensions in public utility gas enterprises 


R. S. McBRIDE 


Consulting Editor, American Gas Journal 
> A 


OARDING is now a subject of wide and serious 

discussion. Ordinarily one thinks of this sub- 

ject as applicable only to the individual who 
because of fear as to his own future secretes his avail- 
able funds instead of maintaining them in the customary 
banks or using them in the customary fashion for pur- 
chases or business operations. Lately, however, several 
new varieties of hoarding have become evident. Most 
of these are variations of the idea of credit restriction 
by banks. And this is a problem which has large im- 
portance in the public utility gas business, just as else- 
where. 

Perhaps no more conspicuous criticism has ever been 
directed at banking establishments than has resulted 
from the peculiar phrasing of the recent order by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which approved “with 
reluctance” the application for the loan from the Re- 
‘onstruction Corporation to the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. A perfect storm of indignant officialdom has 
been stirred in Washington by this decision and many 
dispassionate observers who have no interest either in 
banking or railroads feel that the criticism directed at 
a certan type of banker may well be justfied. Public 
utility executives and engineers must study this prob- 
lem. It affects the very life blood of their industry 
quite as much as it does the future progress of railroads. 


IMING of expenditure js just as important a prob- 

lem for management as is the determination of 
the magnitude or the character of the purchase. 
Under ordinary circumstances of normal growth and 
customary business activity, this fact is not appreciated 
because the decision as to the proper time for expendi- 
tures is ordinarily not difficult. But during 1931 and 
1932 no other~-decision has occasioned more “mental 
anguish” among executives. As a consequence there 
has grown up in the business mind of the country col- 
lectively, a certain amount of fear as to expenditures 
which closely resembles that which has caused seepage 
of deposits from banks and the hoarding of cash by 
individuals. There is real psychological reason for this 
and much unwarranted criticism has come about. And 
yet today the need for such hesitancy and the occasion 
tor fear as to proper timing in spending is actually pass- 
ing. It is full time, therefore, for a reviewing of fiscal 
situations in every gas enterprise of the United States. 


In making that generalization as to the necessity for 
reconsideration of financial programs, the author does 


not undertake to generalize regarding the conclusions 
that will result. There are many companies which 
doubtless will have to continue to conserve their cash 
resources. There are others which will find that the 
previous judgment of managements as to conservative 
expansion is still amply warranted. But there are un- 
questionably other companies that have been too con- 
servative and ic is hoped that a frank facing of the prob- 
lems of management will disclose many such cases and 
will aid in the general economic situation by prompt 
corrective action. 

The lazy method of management will be to continue 
to assume previous policies as still good. That is also 
the timid plan—because most policies have been against 
early spending. But the leaders of the industry, if they 
expect to continue in a dominating position tomorrow, 
can neither be lazy nor timid. Vigorous and fearless 
handling of the industry’s problems will prove profitable. 
Certainly it is essential today as never before. 


ELAY in repair and expansion spending has been 

favored recently by a number of factors. There 
has been a very natural uncertainty as to future income; 
there was considerable uncertainty as to the type of 
expansion and the extent of justifiable repair and main- 
tenance; and in many instances there has been uncer- 
tainty as to whether financing of new expenditures could 
be accomplished at reasonable terms. Fortunately now 
a large measure of the cause for these three types of 
uncertainty has begun to disappear. There remains, 
therefore, at the present time as the major real cause 
of further delay the influence of unduly conservative 
financial associates and bankers. 

No other group of companies has been as fortunate 
as have the public utility concerns of the United States 
in the maintenance of their business throughout the dif- 
ficult period of 1931. A decline of only 5 per cent in 
gross income for the gas industry as a whole is a phe- 
nomenal result. Naturally the industry is to be con- 
gratulated upon the high measure of stability which this 
result proves. In this connection we should not be de- 
ceived by the fact that there was an exceptionally large 
decline in the January and February sales of gas for 
house heating. This loss has, of course, been experi- 
enced and is very real. But it is a non-reourring loss 
and does not in any measure indicate a downward trend 
in the business of the balance of the year as compared 
with 1931. Furthermore, it should be clearly recog- 
nized that some of the decline in so-called “domestic 
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sales” has actually been a decline in the 
heating use of gas. 

It is likely that the balance of the year will show a 
change from 1931 which will certainly be less than 5 
per cent and may even show 
sales for the industry. Uncertainty of income, there- 
fore, seems to be largely a proven myth. Economies 
in operation, which wise managements have already 
been able to accomplish, are nearly, if not wholly, off- 
setting the decline in gross now likely to occur. 

The uncertainty as to what type of plant extension 
was justified can now largely be eliminated. Engineer- 
ing facts and economic tendencies are so clearly estab- 
lished that in few cases does there remain any doubt as 
to whether natural gas is to be a factor or as to the 
extent to which it should be a factor in any local gas 
enterprise. Collaboration of general and engineering 
management officials can at this time, therefore definite- 
ly determine what the course shall be for the next few 
years without further delay. 


auxiliary space- 


a slight increase in total 


INANCING of extensions or major repair jobs is, 

of course, intimately interlocked with problems of 
refinancing in any companies that have bond issues, 
mortgages, or other loans maturing this year. In gen- 
eral, however,. the industrial loan situation is actually 
on the mend. Banks vigorously accused of hoarding are 
today appreciating their public responsibilities and their 
opportunity for greater earnings through carefully scru- 
tinized new loans. Even the public appetite for sound 
and conservative bond issues seems to be slightly im- 
proving. It is not unthinkable, therefore, that the gas 
utilities of the United States in their enviable financial 
strength should find new financing far less difficult than 
is commonly believed. 

Bankers are not going to be willing indefinitely to 
hold idle millions in their vaults on the chance that 
there may be undesirable peaks of depositor demand. 
They are going to be compelled, in order to insure their 
own earnings, to make new industrial loans. And the 
utility company which promises constructive service in 
its community is going to be in a preferred class for 
bankers’ attention. 

In connection with this matter of securing funds for 
utility company business, there is a grave danger which 
has unwittingly been created by many of our utility 
managements themselves. There has been so much 
“smoke” created by wage cutting, by operating readjust- 
ments, by other evidences of timidity in management 
that the bankers are often misled into thinking that the 
gas enterprises are weaker than actually is the fact. 


EPUTATION as well as character will be favor- 

ably developed among our operating gas com- 
panies by a vigorous and aggressive policy. The bank- 
ers must be made to understand that the future safety 
of many metropolitan activities depends in large meas- 
ure upon the continued enlargement and profitable oper- 
ation of gas works and gas distributing systems. Divi- 
dends payable on holding company stocks are not the 
right measure of progress in this matter. The potential 
dividends of the holding company are no indication at 
all of the merit of loans that may require consideration 
for individual operating subsidiaries. Indeed, a wise 
banker may find that the best way to restore the basic 
strength which will insure dividends on a holding com- 
pany is to insist upon aggressive spending under wisely 
planned arrangements for each of the major subsidiary 
companies which actually operates in the public service. 
This distinction between immediate and stabilized future 
return on securities is not an easy one to make but it is 
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an important one for consideration both by bankers and 
by utility managements. 

The public reputation of gas companies will also gain 
materially from an immediate adoption of a careful 
program of spending. At no previous time has there 
been an equally attractive opportunity to secure good 
will through spending. The public now knows that a 
decision to add a million dollars in improvements on 
works or distributing system means that a large part of 
this money will go for payrolls and in turn insure the 
payment for groceries, clothing, rents, and the other bills 
of the wage-earner. A willingness to back one’s confi- 
dence in the future of the community will receive strong 
public approbation. 


ELFISH ENDS are also well served under present 

conditions by a proper expenditure plan. When 
loans are obtainable, the rates of interest charged are 
today the lowest which have been feasible in a number 
of years. And a thousand dollars buys more construc- 
tion work and more vigorous productive service on the 
payroll than at any time for more than a decade. It is 
estimated by responsible engineers engaged in gas plant 
erection, maintenance and repair work, that the costs 
today for this type of construction are between 25 and 
30 per cent less than in 1929. A _ correspondingly 
greater number of miles of main or number of unit ma- 
chines may be added for the dollars spent. 

Plans for the future of urban gas supply are unques- 
tionably going to require tighter, better systems. The 
trend to higher pressures of supply throughout the city 
mains is also clearly evident. This means that distribut- 
ing systems which had an unaccounted-for of 5 to 8 
per cent formerly will no longer operate with that 
favorably low percentage. Better maintenance and su- 
perior construction during repair or extension is indi- 
cated. 

Welding of steel, wrought iron and cast iron is well 
established. The modern joint clamp is also a demon- 
strated success. There is no longer any excuse for new 
work or work after repair having even as great a leak- 
age as was normally thought acceptable a decade ago. 
The proven technique for good work offers no excuse 
for poor. Hence unless a company is so pessimistic as 
to think that their community is actually “going to the 
dogs” economically they had better get busy and put 
the distributing system into such shape as to meet mod- 
ern standards of performance. 

In the estimating of the extent to which distribution 
repair is justified it is important that these new stand- 
ards of tightness be considered. And, of course, to jus- 
tify itself an expenditure must produce improved serv- 
ice conditions. In other words, every thousand dollars 
put underground for mere betterment of existing sys- 
tems must pay for itself over the course of the next few 
years in lessened operating expense. Not all extensions 
into new territory can be similarly judged. But even 
for new subdivisions or minor extensions along existing 
streets there must be conservatism in estimating demand 
before new money should be spent. And yet there are 
unquestionably tens of thousands of miles of main that 
need complete overhaul and some thousands of miles of 
new main that can be installed under conservative tests 
of desirability. Gas executives must see that this work 
is done—and promptly. 


W ORKS ENLARGEMENT has been much too 

long postponed in many communities. The in- 
vasion by natural gas of many areas remote from nat- 
ural gas fields has created too great a conservatism with 
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respect to manufacturing operations. Here the yard- 
stick of comparison between natural and mz anufactured 
sources of supply is simple and comparatively easy of 
gg It is now clearly established what are like- 
ly to be the factors affecting total long-time cost in nat- 
ural gas usage. The technique and the economics of 
supply of mixed natural and manufactured gas are fairly 
well established by the general experience of the past 
two years. Accurate engineering comparisons for any 
particular community between the several available 
sources of supply are, therefore, today wholly practical. 

Engineers should be given a chance to make such 
comparisons in the most precise and comprehensive 
fashion for every community, even though the general 
management there thinks that it knows what it wants to 
do. Some surprising cases are developed by thoroughly 
skilled engineering analyses. In some instances one 
gas, in other cases the other, becomes the logical base 
load. And dozens of variations of answers are obtain- 
able with respect to the proper plan for peak-load sup- 
ply. Mere management guesses are often wrong on 
both these points. 


PECIFIC recommendations generally applicable are 
always difficult to make. Yet in this particular case 
there seems to be a course of action that can be soundly 
advanced for almost universal application through the 
industry. Such course of procedure would include the 
following steps. 
A decision fearlessly to face the facts. 

2. A survey of existing utilization conditions and an 
estimate of prospective requirements on the as- 
sumption of the return of reasonable business 
activity (No booms, please!). 

3. Accurate engineering analysis of the sources of 
supply most economic for the meeting of such esti- 
mating of total demand. 

4. A survey of the distributing system to determine 
immediate needs for most efficient present supply. 

5. An estimate of and long-time (5 or 10 years’) pro- 
gram for enlargement of the distributing system to 
meet estimated prospective requirements. 

6. A scheduling of financial needs fully to meet the 
works of the distribution requirements determined 
in the preceding stages. (The needs or desires of 
management should be determined regardless of 
immediate financial feasibility in considering all 
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these matters whose importance is apparent.) 

A frank aggressive meeting of management sup- 
ported by engineering talent with the financial co- 
workers of the company. 


NI 


8. An open and complete explanation to the public, 
including stockholders, patrons, and local and state 
officials, regarding the desires and the plans of the 
company. This explanation should cover estimat- 
ed needs, proposed methods for meeting them, and 
plans for financing, including any necessary pro- 
gram for adjusted rates, modified dividends, and 
delayed or refinanced funded debts. 


ESPONSE from the public can be expected to be 

favorable and helpful. Response from stock- 
holders and banker backers will be reasonable. Very 
few utility bankers are either Shylocks or stupid incom- 
petents as we commonly see charged in the radical press. 
Even stockholders asked to defer receipt of dividends 
in order that the stability of future earnings may be 
assured, will not complain. In fact, if they be wise 
stockholders, they will prefer a _ well-programmed, 
soundly developed scheme for long-time development to 
any prospect for immediate disbursement to them that 
jeopardizes their future earnings. 

And just one other feature that is of peculiar impor- 
tance in an election year should here be noted. Poli- 
ticians seek and, if they be clever and successful, find 
the general public will, with respect to such questions as 
public utility financial management and regulation. If 
in years of financial stringency the public utility enter- 
prise cuts salaries, reduces maintenance expenditure, 
eliminates all expansion plans, and still pays generous 
dividends, the political consequence is obvious. It takes 
no skilled politician to know that such an enterprise is 
a bright and shining target for demagoguery. And 
there are enough demagogues among politicians to make 
sure that at least sniping against such enterprise will 
begin promptly. However, there is one sure defense 
against that type of attack. It is frankness with the 
public officials based on defensible programs with long 
vision and conservative optimism. The mud of the 
muck raker and the shots of the political sniper turn 
aside harmlessly when they strike a sound program 
based on good engineering, optimistic management fore- 
sight, and a sincere desire to serve the public efficiently. 


Wisconsin Statute Imposing Cost of Regulation 
on Utilities Is Upheld 


N the case of the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
vs. Public Service Commission of Wisconsin a 
decision by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin ruled 
that the clause in the regulatory law authorizing the 
Commission to assess against utilities, at its discretion 
all, part or none of the expense of investigating rates, 
is not unconstitutional on the ground that the legislature 
has no power to impose upon utilities the cost of their 
regulation, nor on the ground that the proviso, in 
authorizing the Commission to make exemptions re- 
quired by public interest without fixing the standard to 


guide the Commission in determining the question of 
public interest, delegates to the Commission the exercise 
of purely legislative power. 

The State Supreme Court states that the power of 
the Commission to make reasonable determination upon 
situations as they arise subject to judicial review is an 
administrative and not a legislative power. The Su- 
preme Court to which an appeal had been taken over- 
ruled the Circuit Court of Dane County which had 
formerly decided that the clause at issue was a legisla- 
tive and not an administrative function. 
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Promotional Gas Rates 


B. P. STOCKWELL 
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Rate and Valuation Engineer, Empire Public Service Corporation 


HERE has never been a time in the history of 

utility service when the matter of rates was 

a more pertinent subject for serious consider- 

ation. With the effect of the trend of the 
times, resulting in reduced prices on other commodities, 
very naturally, comes the popular demand for cheaper 
utility service. This has resulted 


been horizontal reductions in existing block rates, which 
type of reduction benefits occupants of large homes to a 
greater extent than it helps the small home owner. It 
forever impairs the utilities’ earnings no matter how 
necessary they may be. A horizontal reduction in the 
usual form of block rate does not make it a promotional 

rate nor does it fairly and equitably 





in numerous rate conferences, in- 
vestigations, hearings, etc., that 
have quite often resulted in a vol- 
untary or involuntary rate reduc- 
tion, that in numerous cases, has 
proven to be far more than can be 
justified by the existing facts. 

The gas utilities are probably 
most seriously effected in this man- 
ner, due primarily to one or more 
of several reasons which might be 
stated as follows: 

First: Gas utilities have never 
generally adopted what might be 
properly termed promotional type 
rates, at least not through this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Second: They have not provided 


other detailed 


Pennsylvania, 


This paper is presented with the 
hope that it will draw some help- 
ful criticism, comments and sug- 
gestions. The writer will be glad 
to hear from any one interested 
in this matter and will appreciate 
the receipt of suggestions, favor- 
able or otherwise. 
he will gladly furnish figures sup- 
porting statements made herein or 
information that 
may be desired regarding this 
matter. Address all correspon- 
dence to the writer at 1501 North 
; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma.—B. P. Stockwell. 


rates that would encourage the use = 


- distribute the benefits of such a re- 
duction among the various residen- 
tial and domestic customers served. 

As a remedy for at least some, if 
not all, of the difficulties just men- 
tioned and as a vehicle through 
which sales and revenues can be 
increased on natural gas properties, 
I desire to propose for your consid- 
eration several forms of promo- 
tional residential gas rates. 

As a basis for all of these sug- 
gested rate forms, I shall use the 
number of active rooms in the con- 
sumer’s residence, thereby giving 
consideration to the particular cus- 
tomer’s demand or normal con- 
sumption requirements. This is not 
an original idea of mine but is 
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of other gas appliances or the 
longer use of gas equipment now in service, as have 
some other utilities rendering other tyes of service. 

Third: They have not come to a true realization of 
the serious psychological effect upon their customers 
that results from the extreme variation between winter 
and summer monthly gas bills. 

Fourth: Few of them have considered the benefits 
that might be derived from measurement and billing on 
a unit basis that would be more nearly similar, both in 
size of unit and price per unit, to other types of utility 
service, namely the C.C.F. basis instead of the M.C.F. 
basis. 

Fifth: Practically none of the residential or domestic 
natural gas rates today, effective in the Mid-Continent 
area, take into consideration the consumers demand or 
give such consumers any inducement to use additional 
service above their normal average requirements. 

Sixth: Most residential gas rates, of which we are all 
familiar, are of the block rate type, and in most in- 
stances, so far as the residential or domestic consumers 
are concerned, they might just as well be flat rates of a 
price per M.C.F. equal to the price of the first block in 
the particular block rate under which service is now 
being rendered. 

Seventh: Most of the numerous changes and reduc- 
tions, that have been made during recent months, have 
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taken from the lead given us by the 
electric industry in their comparatively recent success- 
ful development of residential electric rates on a room 
basis. 

The room basis, so far as gas rates are concerned, is 
not merely a theoretical hook upon which to hang a new 
type of rate, but is rather a very practical basis that 
has been carefully checked and proven by rate studies I 
1ave made during the past year. I am now thoroughly 
convinced that the annual gas consumption of a resi- 
dential customer measured either in C.C.F. or M.C.F. 
varies directly with the number of active rooms that 
constitute his home, regardless of the number of stoves 
used in the home or what that consumer may claim re- 
garding the use of only a part of his home during winter 
months. The average consumption per room per month 
for all annual residential gas consumers is therefore 
practically the same in the same locality, and we are 
thereby given a practical scientific basis upon which to 
develop a promotional rate. 

The several types of proposed promotional rates set 
out herein are merely forms and do not apply to any 
particular property. 

The first form of rate I desire to suggest is one con- 
taining a service charge and is stated as follows. For 
purpose of reference we will call it Form “A” Rate. 


Form “A” Rate 


Rate—Combination Flat & Meter 
Flat rate of 30 cents per room per month with no 
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residence being billed on less than 4, or more than 8 
rooms, and a 

Meter Rate of 


First 10 C.C.F. per Room per Month—6c per C.C.F. 
Next 10 C.C.F. per Room per Month—3c per C.C.F. 
Excess 2c per C.C.F. 


This rate looks rather high for this particular terri- 
tory but it was designed to replace a flat rate of 75 cents 
per M.C.F. with a $2.00 minimum charge. 

I fully realize that the suggestion of a rate, having a 
service charge or minimum bill, is no doubt considered 
out of line by Oklahoma gas utility operators on account 
of the unusual statute we have in this state on that sub- 
ject. I am advised however, that it is quite possible, 
even in this state, to establish such a rate legally, as 
an optional rate, providing certain conditions are com- 
plied with in the procedure. 

This type of rate has certain very definite advantages 
which can not be better stated than they were by F. H. 
Coughlin, Division Manager of our Texas properties, 
in his paper of August 17th, 1931 on this subject, where- 
in they were set out as follows: 

1. “The proposed form bills more 
equally for a twelve month period, thus eliminating, 
to a large extent, the present cause of complaint, 
i.e., relatively high winter bills. 


balances 


2. “The rate form permits the customer to use 
gas unsparingly in cold weather since he is not pen- 
alized thereby with the relatively high rates em- 
bodied in the present form. 

3. “The proposed rate form is promotional, 
therefore, can be voluntarily instituted with the 
frank statement that the purpose of the rate form is 
to sell more gas and thereby secure more revenue, 
but in so doing we are passing on some of the ‘sav- 
ing’ to the customer. Our 
quence, will suffer only temporarily and our public 
relations will certainly be enhanced. The degree in 
which our revenues will be affected will depend 
upon the extent to which the rate is properly ana 
lyzed and devised. 


revenues, aS a conse- 


4. “Demagogues will find a criticism of the rate 
difficult because criticism must involve some know]- 
edge of the rate and its working. Even where this 
knowledge is present, any effort to attempt to dis- 
tort facts for the purpose of arousing public criti- 
cism must involve too much technical discussion 
and thereby lose its effect in public debate. 

“The advantages for the most part are more 
imaginary than real. 

1. “The proposed rate does not apply to all cus- 
tomers and does not offer a reduction for all of 
those to whom it applies. This is true and can be 
answered by stating the corollary, i.e., that the rate 
form attempts to distribute equally upon all cus- 
tomers a fair portion of the investment cost, oper- 
ating cost and maintenance cost and that the aver- 
age customer forms the basis of this rate develop- 
ment. 

2. “It may be said that the rate is too compli- 
cated and consequently too hard to ‘sell.’ Fortu- 
nately, this most serious criticism can be answered 
quite effectively with the statement that it has been 
widely sold with exceptionally good results by sev- 
eral of the major electrical utilities. 

3. “The rate may possibly increase the peak load. 
This objection cannot be answered so positively but 
must remain a matter of opinion until there is some 
definite data on which to base judgment. The ar- 


gument may be used that the decreased price per 
thousand in the last steps of the rate will encourage 
many consumers to keep their houses warm during 
winter nights and to that extent will offset in- 
creased peak loads of other customers. Certainly 
the rate will induce many people to keep their 
whole house warm, whereas we know that many at 
present are living in the back bedroom during cold 
weather. 

4. “Consumers might complain of relatively high 
summer bills. The argument here is that the rate 
is optional and with a little care on the part of our 
operating force a comparison of consumers billing 
under the old and new schedule can readily over- 
come the complaint.” 

In case the form “A” Rate is considered objectionable 
on account of the fixed or service charge, I might sug- 
gest, as a substitute for it, Form “B” Rate which is 
stated as follows: 


Form “B” Rate 


First 15 C.C.F. per consumer per mo. 10.00c per C.C.F. 
Next 100C.C.F. per room per mo. 6.75c per C.C.F. 
Next 10C.C.F. per room per mo. 6.00c per C.C.F. 
Next 10C.C.F. per room per mo. 5.00c per C.C.F. 
Excess 4.00c per C.C.F. 


This rate contains no minimum bill or service charge 
and in addition to being promotional in nature, carries 
all the desirable features of Form “A” Rates. It does 
not tend to equalize winter and summer bills however, 
to quite as great an extent as do orm “A” Rates. 

Both suggested Form “A” and “B” Rates increase 
the bills to some customers some months when com- 
pared with most natural gas rates now in effect in this 
territory, even though they will show an annual reduc- 
tion in the bills of a large percentage of the twelve- 
month customers. It is therefore necessary to estab- 
lish such rates as optional rates. 

Both suggested Rates “A” and “B” have been set up 
on a C.C.F. basis, however that feature is optional. 
They can be easily changed to the M.C.F. basis and still 
retain all other mentioned advantages. 

Finally, I desire to propose a rate, known herein as 
Form “C,” that has the number of rooms in a con- 
sumer’s home as its basis, is highly promotional, con- 
tains most of the desirable features of Form “A” and 
“B” Rates, and yet can be universally applied to resi- 
dential customers in the place of existing block rates 
without increasing the bill of any customer and without 
developing more than a very nominal shrinkage in pres- 
ent revenue. 

The particular rate suggested as Form “C” herein 
does not develop in.excess of 5% shrinkage in present 
revenue when applied to the residential sales to approxi- 
mately 1,300 customers who have heretofore all paid 50 
cents per M.C.F. on the usual type of block rate. 

The Form “C” Rate I have in mind, is stated as 
follows: 

Form “C” Rate 
.C.F. per room per consumer per month 50c per M.C.F. 
C.F. per room per consumer per month 48c per M.C.F. 
“34 per room per consumer per month 45c per M.C.F. 


.C.F. per room per consumer per month 40c per M.C.F. 
Excess 20c per M.C.F. 


Besides being promotional in nature, and increasing 
no customer’s bill this Rate also distributes the benefits 
of any reduction, made under it, equally between all 
customers. It carries all the advantages mentioned 
above regarding the two other rate forms but does not 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Ovens - General 


LAW RENCE E. BIEMILLER 


Supervisor Fuel Sales, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Company 


VERY important field in which gas is ex- 

tensively used is the industrial drying field 

It is certainly a field in which much progress 

has been made recently in heat application, 

and resulting developments show clearly that 
gaseous fuel has particular “form value” for many dry- 
ing Operations. The general drying field is extensive 
and covers core baking, mould drying, japanning, 
enamel, paint and lacquer drying, litho; graphing. arma- 
ture baking, ceramic and chemical drying, the drying of 
foodstuffs, and other drying operations too numerous.to 
list. This field is beginning to expand into the low 
temperature furnace field, with the recent more exten 
sive heat treating at low temperatures, for which ovens 
can be used 

The design of industrial ovens requires detailed 
knowledge of the material to be dried and the processes 
under which it is produced and handled. It requires 
theoretical knowledge, and practical experience in ma 
terials used for oven construction, fuels and their appli 
cation, materials handling, and oven ventilation. This 
series of articles will not endeavor to discuss these sub- 
jects in detail. The first article will discuss the differ 
ent classes of ovens, without particular reference to the 
special drying operations performed in them. Ovens 
will be classified primarily with respect to the method 
of handling the material being dried, It will be shown 
that ovens of the same type may be either direct or 
indirect, or may be recirculating. 

Subsequent articles will discuss the most important 
drying operations for which gas is used Nien would 
seem to fill the needs of the average industrial gas engi- 
neer, that is, general knowledge of types of equipment 
which he may encounter ; and specific inoute dge of the 
most important drying operations for which he will be 
advocating the use of gas. 


Principles of Oven Construction 


Ovens are constructed to operate normally, at from 
temperatures of 100 to 900° F. The factors controlling 
oven design and construction practice are fuel costs, 
operating labor costs, the material handling system, and 
the object to be dried. Of the heat released in the oven, 





Indirect Fired Shelf Ovens—less shelves 


part is absorbed by the objects or substance being 
baked, which is the useful heat. Portions of the heat 
released are lost, by the absorption of the oven itself, 
through apertures in the oven structure, doors and 
stacks, and by conduction through the walls of the oven. 

The heat absorbed by the oven structure is not im- 
portant if the oven operation is continuous, or even for 
a long operating day. But it is very important if the 
working day is short. This has been one of the factors 
in favor of the use of insulated metal panel construc- 
tion. Its heat absorption capacity is less than that of a 
brick oven of the same size. Door and flue openings 
are kept under control to minimize the heat losses 
through them. 

The heat loss due to the conduction of the oven walls 
is dependent upon the kind and quantity of insulation 
used and the amount of “through metal.” The follow- 
ing are the conductivities in B.t.u.’s per hour per square 
foot per inch thickness, per degree Fahrenheit differ- 
ence, for some of the frequently used insulations: 


Mineral wool, medium packed ... —.276 
ea Pier —.500 
ey aes Och —.328 


As compared with these, the conductivity of through 
metal steel, would be about 360. Thus it is readily seen 
that the through metal, necessary to get mechanical 
strength in the oven wall, must be kept to a minimum. 
This is usually done by the use of some patented joint 
which insulates contiguous metal parts with some insula- 
tion such as asbestos packing. Expansion without high 
conductivity is provided by the use of insulated expan- 
sion joints, and telescopic construction. The same 
problem is encountered in oven doors, which must be 
tight, of low heat capacity, and of low heat conductivity. 
In each case the insulation must be well anchored, so 
that no air spaces will develop. This same construction 
permits of the dismantling and relocation of ovens, with 
minimum expense. 

Several different kinds of combustion systems are 
used in connection with ovens. Atmospheric bar burn- 
ers, either with drilled ports, or many special heads, are 
used particularly with small batch ovens. Similar 
burners, and nozzle type burners are used with higher 
pressure gas, and with combustion systems employing 
air under pressure. In these cases the gas will be burnt 
in the oven proper, either direct, or in some indirect 
radiator, depending upon the material being dried. Gas 
may be burnt in an external unit, such as an air heater, 
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and this heated air supplied to the oven. These air 
heaters may be either direct or indirect. Any of these 
several combustion systems can be used with any of the 
types of ovens hereafter described. 

One very important problem in connection with ovens 
is the proper ventilation. With small ovens the only 
ventilation may be that due to the natural draft. But 
most all of the larger ovens have forced ventilation of 
some sort; in many cases it is coordinated with a heat 
application including recirculation. The quantity of 
ventilation necessary is dependent entirely upon the 
substance being dried, usually varying from 15 to 60 
air changes per hour. In some cases-the oven must be 
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ventilated from the bottom. With some types of ovens 
recuperative ventilation is used, the fresh air entering 
the exhaust end of the oven and being preheated by the 
completed work. 

Many different methods of material handling are used 
in connection with the different types of ovens, depend- 
ing upon the objects being dried and the relationship of 
the drying to other production operations. 


Batch Type Ovens 


The batch type oven may be considered as that in 
which the substance to be dried is inserted in batches. 
In each case it is stationary while being dried and is 
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removed through the same door by which it entered. 
The operation is of course periodic rather than continu- 
ous. There are several classes of batch ovens, depend- 
ing upon the means of supporting the material being 
dried. Each of these classes is more or less a box-like 
structure, with height, width, and length not differing 
greatly. 

The shelf oven, as the name suggests, has a number 
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of shelves upon which the object being dried is located. 
It is largely used for light service, and small produc- 
tion or experimental work. Adjustable shelves make 
possible the efficient handling of work of different sizes. 
A disadvantage of the shelf oven is the large heat loss if 
it is not completely loaded and unloaded with few door 
openings. This disadvantage can be largely reduced by 
the use of a master door with individual door drops. 
The drawer oven, as the name suggests, has a series 
of rolling drawers which are suspended in front from 
an overhead track rigidly mounted on the roof. These 
drawers may be loaded one at a time without great heat 
loss from the oven, since the oven opening is closed by 
a closing plate at the rear of the drawer when the draw- 
er is open all the way. The initial cost of the drawer 
oven is greater than that of the shelf oven, but the extra 
cost is justified where it is desired to load small quanti- 
ties of work intermittently. The widest use of these 
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ovens is in foundries for the baking of small sized cores 
and moulds. 

The rack type oven is one in which the objects to be 
dried are placed or hung on a rack, supported usually 
from overhead. The rack is loaded at the point of the 
last operation and transported, by a conveyor usually, 
to the oven. It is baked on this rack and then removed 
from ‘the oven, cooled on the rack, and carried to the 
desired location where the rack is unloaded. The over- 
head rack is particularly suited to metal finishing, as it 
facilitates dipping or coating. It is not very efficient if 
there are frequent interruptions to the bake to insert or 
remove an individual piece of work. 

The car or truck type oven is like the rack oven in 
principle. The cars can be loaded and unloaded where 
desired. and serve admirably for conveying of the ma- 
terial to and from the oven. It is used in general for 
heavier work, being admirably suited to trucks or racks 
to be handled by electric or hand lift trucks. For very 
heavy work the car may operate on tracks. 
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Continuous ovens come in many dift shapes with 
different methods of material handling The tunnel 
type consists of a long horizontal oven, sometimes on 
one horizontal level only, and other times with an in 
clined section on one or both ends to act as a heat seal 
It is used in general where the unit of product ts large, 
or where the headroom is limited. It is also used where 
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the product must be kept horizontal durin 





Monorail Continuous Conveyor Type Oven with External 
Air Heater 


The A-type, inverted L, hump-back, and inclined ovens 
are ideally suited to heat conservation and automatic 
dipping. The inverted L-type oven makes it possible to 


Promotional Gas Rates 


(Continued from Page 33) 


equalize winter and summer bills to the extent that can 
be expected under either of the other rates. 

In closing allow me to briefly summarize my reasons 
for proposing this more or less new or radical change to 
a room block type of rate from the old commonly used 
block rate. 

First, these are the only type of rates, to my knowl- 
edge, that will provide an equal distribution of benefits, 
resulting from a reduction, among all customers. No 
straight block rate will accomplish this. 

Second, these types of rates are fair to all customers 
for they give each an opportunity to benefit from the 
lower priced blocks at the time they reach the same rela- 
tive proportion of their normal consumption, which con- 
dition is also not provided by the straight block rate 

Third, these rates are promotional in nature for since 
they provide lower priced gas in reasonable reach of any 
customer, the inevitable result can only be increased con 
sumption, as is the case with any other commodity when 
the price is materially reduced. This feature is not 
existent in most straight block rates as the early blocks 
in such rates are generally too large to make it possible 
for residential customers’ consumption to reach the low- 
er priced blocks. In those few instances where it is 
possible for residential customers to reach the second 
or third block of a straight block rate while using a 
normal monthly consumption, the benefits derived by 
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separate the prebaking processes from those following 
the bake by keeping them on separate floors. The A- 
type and hump-back ovens have been used chiefly for 
the baking of coated metal in plants where sufficient 
headroom exists. The tower oven effectively conserves 
floor space, facilitates preheating and permits straight 
line production. Its thermal efficiency is high, due to 
its perfect heat seal. Another type of continuous oven 
is the multiple pass oven with its number of vertical and 
horizontal passes. It requires relatively little floor 
space and depends upon its height rather than its length 
to secure the necessary baking time for parts travelling 
slowly on its continuous conveyor. 

These types of continuous ovens are economical 
where production is high and work uniform. They 
employ many different types of conveying equipment. 
The conveyor may be monorail; a single chain from 
which the material is hung on hooks; ora multiple 
strand conveyor with bars between the strands on which 
the materials are hung. It may be some modification of 
a belt conveyor, or a pusher type conveyor using trucks. 

Only slightly different from these continuous convey- 
or Ovens are the intermittent conveyor ovens. The lat- 
ter have doors at each end. At the loading end the con- 
veyor is loaded enough to fill the oven. Then the con- 
veyor is started and operated until the oven is filled. 
While the load is baking another load is prepared on 
the next section of the conveyor. At the end of the 
bake the conveyor is started moving this section of the 
conveyor into the oven, and the baked load out for 
unloading. 

These conveyor type ovens are particularly well 
adapted to thermostatic control. As stated earlier in 
this article, any of the several combustion systems and 
ventilation systems may be used on any of these ovens. 


various customers from these lower priced blocks are 
not evenly and fairly distributed in accordance with 
the normally expected monthly consumption of the vari- 
ous customers served. 

Fourth, rates of this type, although unusual in the 
natural gas business are no new idea, they having been 
and are being very successfully used by the electric in- 
dustries. Many electric utilities, during the past few 
years, have either changed from straight block residen- 
tial rates to room block residential rates or have estab- 
lished room block residential rates on an optional basis, 
and the increased sales per customer resulting from the 
fair and promotional features of such rates have not 
only been gratifying but surprising. 

Fifth, in the interest of consistency and fairness, we 
are due to grant our residential gas customers some rate 
that provides them an opportunity to buy cheaper gas 
when they exceed their normal monthly consumption. 
Our present block rates now grant, to a large commer- 
cial or small industrial customer, the privilege of bene- 
fitting through the purchase of more than half of his 
consumption in the lower priced blocks of the schedule 
and yet such customer does not have to exceed his nor- 
mal monthly consumption. Since the residential cus- 
tomer, under this proposal, is not offered lower priced 
gas until he has reached or possibly passed his normal! 
monthly consumption, while the industrial customers 
begins to benefit from considerably lower rates after he 
has consumed 25 per cent or less of his normal demand, 
there certainly can be no discrimination. unless it is 
toward the residential customer. 
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Fig. 1—Plan and Sectional Elevation of Passaic River. 


gas for the Western Electric Company, manu- 

facturers of telephones and accessory apparatus. 
Moreover, there are promising prospects for additional 
industrial business in the same vicinity. 

In view of the commercial importance of the river 
the War Department stipulated that the mains be laid 
38 feet below mean low water. This necessitated 
dredging a trench 20 feet wide and 40 to 43 feet below 
mean low water, the apparently excessive width being 
necessary to prevent the inflow of silt pending the 
installation of the mains. The dredged material, ag- 
gregating 10,000 cu. yds., was loaded in drop bottom 
scows, towed 25 miles seaward and dumped. 

Preliminary to actual construction work, the tidal 
bench mark of the U. S. Engineer’s Department was 
transferred to convenient locations on each side of the 
river and targets were erected to guide the various 
phases of the project. 

Upon completion of the dredging in the channel a 
rectangular frame made of 14” x 10” beams was sunk 
at each end of the trench, at the bulk head lines. These 
frames acted as initial guides for steel sheathing which 
was driven 55 feet below mean low water to. form a 
three sided enclosure 50 feet long and 13 feet wide. 
The side of this enclosure towards the river was left 


P= ARILY these mains were installed to supply 
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open. As the dredging in the enclosure progressed 
additional 10” x 14” stringers and braces were installed 
by divers to counteract the mud pressure acting on the 
sheathing. Five tiers of these rectangular frantes, each 
5 feet apart, were necessary ( Figs. 2 & 3). 

Starting at the shore end of the enclosure, four piles 
were driven, upon which a platform was constructed 
to support the ascension pipes. Then two piles were 
driven 5 feet apart laterally every twelve feet to the 
enclosure on the opposite side of the river. The two 
rows of piles were aligned with the aforesaid targets. 
The distance spacing was done with the aid of a %” 
wire cable having a strand of hemp interwoven every 
12 feet. One end of the cable was fastened ashore 
whereas the other end was attached to a winch on the 
pile driver to keep it taut. 

The piles were cut off at a predetermined grade with 
the aid of a surveyor’s level and the conventional rod 
attached to 5 x 14” boards fabricated to produce a “T” 
cross section to resist deflection which would otherwise 
be caused by the tides and currents, as the entire rod 
assembly was 55 feet long. The rod which was 
weighted on the bottom to offset buoyancy, was manipu- 
lated by men on a raft, one of whom kept the rod plumb 
with a hand level. 

Upon a signal from the engineer behind the level 
ashore that the rod had attained the proper elevation, a 
diver with the bottom of the rod as a guide, drove a 
spike partially into the pile. After a spike had thus 














Fig. 2—Dredging Enclosure, Keari 


been driven into the opposite pile, a piece of scantling 
was thrust against the aforesaid partially driven spikes 
and nailed to the companion piles, the scantling serving 
as a guide for the diver when sawing off the pi * butts. 

After sawing off the butts, the diver removed the 
scantling with the nails protruding and had it hoisted to 
the floating derrick where it was used as a template for 








boring 7%" holes in 10° x 14° x 7 cap beams. Three 
quarter inch spikes 15” long were driven int: 1oles 
until they barely protruded, after w the cap was 
weighted and lowered to the diver who spiked it to 
the heads of the companion piles 

In dredging the trench two strata of hard clay were 
removed, below which was a stratum of mud t] limin 


ished in depth as it approached mid-stream. As a con 
sequence, the piles near shore had to be driven 35 feet 


below the floor of the trench whereas in midstream 
shale was encountered 7 feet below the trench bottom 
After capping the piles across the channel a '4” wire 


cable was strung across the bents to guide the diver in 
assembling the pipe and maintaining the proper course. 
Inasmuch as the construction of the enclosures and 
the removal of the enclosed mud was a phase of the 
job requiring considerable time, pipe was laid across 
the stream while the aforesaid work was in progress 


Flanged-end pipe weighing 150 pounds per foot was 
used, cast iron being selected due to the presence of 
salt water and corrosive effluents from industrial plants 


parc 
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Fig. 3—Laying Pipe in 
Newark Side 


Mid-Stream as viewed from the 
of River 

The pipes were assembled with %” corrugated lead 
and stainless steel bolts. The operating gas 
pressure will be 5 to 7 pounds. 

Four lengths of pipe were made up on the deck of a 
floating derrick, tested under 25 pounds air pressure. 
and attached to a combination of beams called a ‘“stiff- 
back,” each length of pipe being firmly held betweer a 
yoke and a steel strap or stirrup (Fig. 4). 

The blind flange with air hose attached was left 
on the forward end of the section whereas the blind 
flange on the opposite end was removed. The gasket 
was attac See by weaving twine through the bolt holes, 


gaskets 


and the pipe end equipped with a forged saddle-shape 
suide to pnd the divers in aligning the section with 


the previously laid pipe. Wedges and chocks with 
holes provided and nails partially entered were tied to 
each length of pipe comprising a section (Fig. 5) 


Lowering and Aligning Section 


The section was lowered, the fore pipe coming to 
rest on a block of predetermined size, the aft pipe being 
suspended from the guide saddle through its contact 
with the previously laid pipe. A cross beam attached 
to the “stiff-back” facilitated rotation of the section 
upon signal from the diver for aligning the bolt holes. 
After alignment the section was moved home by a 
movement of the derrick boom and the guide saddle 





Fig. 4—Four Lengths of Pipe assembled, tested and attached 
to Stiff-Back preparatory to lowering to River Bottom 


Fig. 5—Dwwers about to descend to connect the Section 


to previously laid Pipe 
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removed. The bolts used by the diver had a wing 
welded to the head to contact the side of the pipe and 
prevent annoying rotation. 

Upon completion of the joint the divers wedged and 
chocked the intermediate joints and released the stiff- 
back. The water was blown from the pipe thus far 
laid and the pipe was tested under 25 pounds air pres- 
sure. 

As there is 1%” clearance between the bolts and bolt- 
holes there was tendency for the pipe to rotate during 
assembly, thereby changing the relative position of the 
bolt holes. Hence lead jointed ball-and-socket fittings 
were provided to align the bolt holes of the longitudinal 
lines with those of the risers. 

An angle iron 6 feet long was bolted horizontally to 
the end of each longitudinal line and a difference in 
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elevation between the ends of the angle iron was ob- 
served. The angle iron was then removed and bolted 
to a section of the ball and socket fitting, the other 
section of the fitting being bolted to a footbend or 
drip-pot. The flange with the angle iron attached was 
rotated until the elevation agreed with the aforesaid 
observation, after which the joint was cast and caulked. 
The fitting bolted to the drip-pot or footbend was 
lowered to the diver for connection with the longitudinal 
line. From the drip-pots and footbends the pipes 
ascended behind the bulkheads to a point above water 
where they were conjoined and extended underground. 

The purpose of dual lines under water is to minimize 
interruption of supply, a safety feature obtained at 
little extra cost because the expense of dredging and 
piling is common to one or two lines of pipes. 


Progress Report of Pipe 


Joint Research 


K. R. KNAPP 


( “hie £ 


Engineer, American Gas Assn. Testing Labora- 


tory, Cleveland, Ohio 


I is considered that leak clamps offer the most 
I practical and advisable means for the permanent 

repair of leaking cast iron bell and spigot joints. 
The recommendations here given have been found to 
apply to 6, 16, and 36 inch sizes and it is felt that this 
range is adequate to allow the application of the results 
to intermediate sizes. For the most successful per- 
formance of leak clamps, their design should provide 
for the following: 

1. Ample cross-sectional area of the gasket. The 
width should be substantially greater than the width of 
the joint space. 

2. The segments of both the clamp rings should be 
of such design as to afford ample rigidity. Means should 
be provided to insure a secure and substantial method 
of locking together the individual segments so that sub- 
stantially a solid ring may be formed when finally as- 
sembled. It has been found that such construction is 
necessary to prevent excessive distortion of the clamp 
ring which would result in a release of compression on 
the gasket. This matter is of particular importance 
in large size clamps. 

3. It is important that careful consideration be given 
to the bell dimensions of the pipe to which the clamp 
is to be applied. Clamps are available to fit the ma- 
jority of the bells usually encountered in service, 

4. Some of the newer designs of clamps are so con- 
structed that they may be adjustable to allow for vari- 
ations in the outside diameter of the pipe to which they 
are to be applied. It is considered desirable that the 
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clamp be fitted as closely as possible to the pipe so as 
to prevent undue motion. 

The following clamps are considered as meeting these 
requirements and are recommended for use as shown: 


6" — Carson 
Dayton — New Style 
Dresser — New Stlye No. 4% H. P. 
Skinner New Style No. 1 H. P. 
16” — Carson 
Dresser — New Style No. 4% H. P. 
National 
36" — Dayton — New Style 
Dresser 
National 
Skinner 


In addition, tests still remain to be made on certain 
clamps which the respective manufacturers have ar- 
ranged to submit as soon as specimens are in readiness. 

In preparing a joint to receive a clamp care should 
be taken that the following conditions are observed: 

1. The surfaces of the joint and the adjacent metal 
should be thoroughly cleaned. 

2. When lead joints are used they may be re-caulked 

to face up the joint surface as nearly as possible flush 
with the bell. If the lead is recessed more than % 
inch after re-caulking, it is advisable to cut it out to 
a depth of at least % inch. Cast lead or lead wool 
properly caulked may then be used to reface the joint 
flush with the bell face. If so desired, the joint may 
be refaced with cement after cutting out not more than 
¥Y inch of the top lead, using the method given below 
1or cement joints. 
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3. For cement joints the top cement may be cut 
out to a depth of not more than % inch and the joint 
re-faced with neat cement. Care must be taken to 
finish off the cement smoothly and flush with the bell 
face. The clamp may be applied immediately to the 
green cement. 

4. A thin coat of gasket compound or similat 
lubricant should be applied to the area to be covered 
by the gasket. This may also be applied to the joint 
of the gasket unless a special material is provided for 


the purpose. Soapsuds or liquid soap have been found 





Fig. 1. Deflection Test 36” Clamped Bell and Spigot Joint 


satisfactory for this use. Where a joint has been re- 
faced with cement, no lubricant need be applied to the 
joint. 

Generally speaking, it is considered that rubber gas 
kets are preferable to those of the duck-tipped type. 


New Joint Recommendations 


The following recommendations for new construc 
tion are made based on the results of tests on 4 inch 
and 16 inch joints. 

In considering these recommendations, it must be 
remembered that the test conditions were probably more 
severe than normally occur in actual practice, the dis- 
tortion being greater and the test for leakage made 
with a clean dry gas, namely, air. Such conditions 
are naturally much more severe than may have nor- 
mally occurred in most instances in the past under 
comparatively low pressures and where saturated 
manufactured gas was used. A considerable tend- 
ency now exists towards change-overs to excessively 
dry natural gas. which produces a drying out of the 
joints accompanied by an increase in leakage. For 
such excessively severe conditions the following rec 
ommendations are made: 

1. Cement joints are not recommended for pressures 
much above 10 inches of water and should be restricted 
as far as possible to the smaller sizes. No. 1 A.G.A. 
standard bells should be used. 

Cement is not considered suitable for joints as large 
as 16 inch. The joint material in this size is so weak 
in respect to the pipe as to be unable to withstand the 
action of external forces tending to deform it. 

2. Cast lead joints are not considered satisfactory 
for new construction. Lead offers but little resistance 
forward deformation and is unable to return to its orig- 
inal position when once deformed. Lead joints are 
thus likely to leak readily. 

3. Lead wool joints are expensive to prepare and it 
is doubtful whether they can be depended upon to stand 
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up under service conditions. The objection to the use 
of cast lead applies to a certain extent to lead wool. 
This may be overcome somewhat by more effective 
caulking, such as by air tools. The workmanship in 
the preparation of such joints is of great importance. 

4. The use of two concentric rubber rings with : 
clined faces in contact and held in place by cement, .- 
recommended for.joints up to 16 inch in size and pres- 
sures above one-half pound. Such joints have been 
round tight under severe test conditions at 50 pounds 
pressure. Their use is recommended for working pres- 
sures up to 25 pounds. 

5. Mechanical joints such as the Anthony, Dresser, 
and Doublex Simplex, all of which make use of rub- 
ber rings as gaskets, are recommended for use with 
cast iron mains for pressures above 25 pounds. These 
have been tested out and found tight for pressures up 
to 150 pounds under conditions even more rigid than 
those used for bell and spigot joints. 

The general method followed in determining the com- 
parative performance of the various leak clamps ex- 
amined was to mount the clamp upon a test joint and 
to subject the clamped joint to a definite series of 
lateral deflections both up and down. A pressure cham- 
ber was formed within the pipe so that a definite air 
pressure could be maintained on the clamped joint dur- 
ing the test. Leakage was observed by the use of soap- 
suds and it was possible to detect the presence of even 
a slight leak as soon as it occurred. In spite of these 
severe test conditions, a large number of cases were 
cncountered where the joint was entirely tight through- 
out the test as it was conducted. 

Figure 1 shows the 36 inch test specimen mounted 
in the test machine at Case School of Applied Science, 





Fig. 2. Deflection Test 16” Clamped Bell and Spigot Joint 


Cleveland, with a clamp in place ready for testing. A 
brief description of the preparation of this test speci- 
men will be given here. The full lengths of 36 inch 
pipe with No. 1 A.G.A. standard bell were purchased. 
It was not considered advisable to attempt to use the 
entire volume of the two lengths as a pressure cham- 
ber on account of the amount of energy which would 
be confined and the amount of air which it would be 
necessary to compress each time a test was made. Ac- 
cordingly a pressure chamber around the joint only 
was made up in the following manner. 

A band was bolted around the inside of each pipe 
about a foot back from the face of the bell and the end 
of the spigot. A heavy rubber gasket was laid against 
this band which was about 1 inch thick and a heavy 
reinforced circular steel plate placed against the gas- 
ket. When the joint was made up and pressure applied 
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inch Mechanical Joints Covered in 


Program 


Fig 3—Six 


to the chamber it found that while some leakage 
occurred at low pressures, the rubber was tightly com 
pressed as the pressure increased, and the joint made 
entirely tight. In this way by the use of a pressure 
chamber less than 2 ft. long, the volume was reduced 
io an amount that could easily be handled. It was found 
that the arrangement was entirely satisfactory for the 
purpose of test. 

The standard test procedure called for supporting 
the clamped specimen on two supports each spaced eight 
feet from the face of the bell, thus providing a 16 
toot span. This span was made as long as possible 
so that the load necessary to deflect the joint could be 
held within reasonable limits. At the same time it was 
not desired to have the supports too far apart as this 
would have placed too much of a load upon the joint 
due to its own weight. The procedure used called for 
the deflection of the joint a distance of one inch first 
in one direction and then one inch in the opposite di- 
rection, the pipe being rotated through 180° after each 
deflection. Four deflections in all were applied, these 
being made up of two each at points 180° apart. In 
securing this one inch deflection the angle which the 
line of each pipe made with the horizontal amounted 
to about %4°. Considering, however, the 36 inch diame- 
ter of the specimen, a deflection through this angle 
resulted in separating the end of the spigot from the 
shoulder at the bottom of the bell to a distance of about 
¥% inch. In view of the internal pressure of 25 pounds 
maintained on the specimen an end thrust of approxi- 
mately 25,000 pounds was set up on the end plates. 
The result of this was that when the specimen was 
turned over and deflected in the opposite direction, 
there was a noticeable tendency for the spigot to move 
out of the bell. This made it impossible to carry on 
more than a few reversals without remaking the joint 
before a new clamp was applied. Naturally, this in- 
creased the time required for carrying on these tests 
to a considerable extent. 

All joints were made out of yarn and cast lead caulked 
by air tools. The joint was faced up properly 
for the reception of the clamp in all cases. Most of 
the tests were made using a gasket compound, but in 
a number of instances the gasket was applied to the 
bare metal. Trial was made of the ordinary gasket 
cement as well as graphite and oil, liquid soap and 
soapsuds. The results in general were much more sat- 
isfactory when a lubricant of some sort was used. How- 
ever, from the fact that satisfactory results were ob- 
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tained from practically all the compounds 
which were attempted, it appears quite certain 
that the use of such material serves mainly 
as a lubricant for the rubber and by its pres- 
ence, allows the rubber to assume its proper 
position more readily on pulling up the bolts 
which force the follower ring in place. For 
this reason the use of a lubricant is strongly 
recommended. 

Figure 2 shows a 16 inch joint mounted 
in the machine for test. The difference in the 
length as well as the diameter is quite notice- 
able in comparison with the 36 inch speci- 
men. For the 16 inch joint a span of ten feet 
was used, the deflection remaining the same 
as before, namely one inch. It will be noted 
that the end of each specimen is capped. 
These caps, however, are held in place by sev- 
eral bolts for the purpose of additional secur- 
ity. No difficulty was encountered in mount- 
ing this specimen. When deflected through 
one inch the end of the spigot was separated from the 
shoulder at the bottom of the bell by about ™% inch. 
There was, however, very little noticeable motion of 
the spigot out of the bell, this probably being due to 
the fact that the end thrust on the caps was insuffi- 
cient to keep the spigot from moving back into position 
when the direction of deflection was reversed. 

A number of tests were also conducted on new de- 
signs of clamps in both 6 inch and 10 inch sizes. In 
general, the same method was followed as just out- 
lined and with similar results. 

In addition to the repair methods which involve the 
use of leak clamps, some work was also done on the 
application of rubber rings to old joints for the pur- 
pose of effecting a repair. In spite of a large amount 
of work on this subject, it was found impossible to 
make a satisfactory application of a rubber ring to an 
old joint under the conditions encountered. These were 
far more favorable than would be likely to be obtained 
in practice. For this reason no further attention has 
been paid to the use of rubber rings for repair purposes 
during recent tests. It is felt that nothing has thus 
far occurred to change the original opinion that such 
methods of repair were not to be recommended for 
general use. 





Fig. 4—Six inch Mechanical Joints Added to Original 
Program 
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The principal work which has recently been done 
in the matter of new joints consisted of a number of 


tests which were carried out at the University of, 


Pennsylvania during the past Summer. These were 
made largely for the purpose of checking up some pre- 
liminary information which had previously been se- 
cured on the use of two concentric rubber rings with 
inclined faces in contact, and held in place by cement 
tightly driven by the use of braided jute yarn. Several 
joints of this kind were tested by the push and pull 
method. It was found that the results were distinctly 
favorable and it was possible to construct joints in 
this manner in which no leakage occurred during the 
entire series of tests. Little difference was noted in 
the performance of joints of this type made by hand 
and those made with air tools, provided the necessary 
precautions were observed in both cases. It is felt 
that good results can be obtained with both methods. 
Care must be taken, however, to see that the yarn 1s 
caulked back hard enough to provide a suitable seat 
for the rubber and that the rubber is thoroughly driven 
into place before cement is put into the joint. Thorough 
driving of the cement is also necessary to secure a 
tight joint. 


Tests Made on Centrifugal Pipe 


Several tests were also made on 4 inch specimens 
of centrifugal pipe. The same type vf rubber ring 
was used here as for the 16 inch specimens, and the 
joints were made similarly throughout. It was found 
that very satisfactory results were secured, and it was 
possible to obtain joints which would pass satisfactorily 
through the entire test cycle. These particular tests 
were made to determine what performance would be 
secured with pipe of this kind in which no bead is 
furnished on the spigot end. It was found that the 
results were comparatively little different from those 
secured when pipe of the ordinary kind was used. The 
principal difference was that a considerably lower load 
was needed to effect the same movement of the joint, 
due, no doubt, to the absence of the bead. 

No further work has been conducted on the different 
combinations of cement and lead and lead wool in 
new joints. It is felt that this subject has been suff 
ciently covered by previous experiments and that the 
recommendations made as a result of the former work 
sufficiently cover these types of joints. 

Figure 3 shows the original joints on which work 
on this subject was started and which were described 





Fig. 5—Vibration Test Assembly—6 inch Mechanical Joints 
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at the conference a year ago. Since that time tests 
on two additional joints have been requested. These 
are known as the Carson and the Glamorgan joints, 
and are shown in Figure 4. The Carson joint is of 
the bolted type, making use of a bell recessed to re- 
ceive a rubber gasket held in place by a gland, which 
is forced down by bolts. These bolts are distinctive 


-in that they make use of a special head which fits be- 


hind the flange of the bell, and is so shaped so to pre- 
vent turning of the bolt. In general this design of 
joint makes use of much the same bolt design as does 
the leak clamp of the same name. 

The Glamorgan joint represents a boltless type. A 
gasket of the same general design as used in other 
joints of the bolted type, is seated in a socket within 
the bell and forced down by a annular ring which is 
driven into place by screwing the gland into the bell. 
This gland contains a coarse thread which engages a 
similar thread within the bell and is screwed into posi- 
tion by the use of a heavy bar. This joint is of in- 
terest in that it represents a departure from the bolted 
construction which is generally encountered. 

These two joints, in addition to the four originally 
described, have all been subjected to a detailed series 
of tests, including the following. 

Tension and compression 

Lateral Deflection 

Movement due to internal pressure 
Effects of drip oil 

Vibration 

Gland Pressure 

The last two of these have not been described before 
and a brief description may be of interest here. 

Figure 5 shows the assembly used in conducting the 
vibration test. The same specimens as used for lateral 
deflection were also employed here. Vibration was se- 
cured by the application of compressed air to a foundry 
vibrator which was bolted to the pipe behind the bell 
by means of the heavy steel clamp shown. The speci- 
men itself was securely bolted to two heavy I-beams 
which were in turn bolted to a heavy bed plate. Com- 
pressed air was stored in the tank shown which was 
connected to a small portable air compressor. The 
amplitude of vibration or the vertical distance through 
which the bell moved was measured by two dials placed 
above and below the pipe. An electrical circuit with 
a buzzer and headphone was used to determine when 
contact was made between the dial and the pipe. The 
joint was maintained under one hundred pounds in- 
ternal pressure during the tests and leakage 
observations were made with soapsuds. Pres- 
sures ranging from 16 to 100 pounds were 
used on the vibrator and the corresponding 
amplitudes of vibration were measured. It 
was of interest to know that in spite of the 
severe conditions imposed on the joints by this 
test, they were practically unaffected through- 
out. 
A fairly elaborate series of tests was under- 
taken to determine the effect of various gland 
pressures of mechanical joints. This was ob- 
tained by making two sets of tests. In the 
first the joints were made up in a normal man- 
ner and the total load on the gland measured 
for various pressures within the joint. In the 
second, definite loads were placed on the gland 
and the internal pressure then increased up to 
the point of leakage. Air was used within the 
joint up to 150 pounds and gasoline from 150 
to 800. 
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Figure 6 shows the general assembly of a specimen 
which was worked out to permit the conduct of these 
tests. It will be noted that the standard bolts are re- 
placed by rods with threaded ends, the upper ends of 
which make contact with a plate placed against the 
head of the testing machine. Nuts are run over the 
threaded portions of these rods and with the speci- 
men in position as shown pressure upon the gland may 
be secured by tightening up the nuts. In the same 
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Fig. 6—Specimen for Gland Pressure Test 
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way the descent of the head also may be used to ap- 
ply pressure. The spigot and bell piece in this instance 
is bolted together so that the joint is always held from 
blowing apart. 

The results of the various tests which have been 
applied have been of decided interest and have shown 
that the question of the load or pressure upon the 
gland is of decided importance. The use of gasoline 
probably resulted in some swelling action of the gas- 
ket material which, no doubt, had an effect upon the 
results secured. It is planned in future tests to avoid 
the use of gasoline for this reason. 

It has been apparent for some time that a consid- 
erable distortion of the material of a gasket in joints 
of this general type takes, place when the load is ap- 
plied and maintained as by a gland. For this reason 
some attention has been devoted to a means of observ- 
ing the kind and extent of such distortion. This has 
been accomplished by making up a joint section for 
the reception of a given size and design of gasket. 
Loading is applied to the top of the gasket through a 
thrust block of a section similar to that of a gland 
by means of a testing machine to reproduce the effect 
of drawing up a gland. The section of the gasket in 
contact with a thick piece of plate glass is cross-hatched 
prior to the insertion. The position of the lines on 
the hatched end of the gasket when the load is applied 
thus gives an indication of the actual distortion which 
occurs. 

In addition to the tests which have been described, 
it has been increasingly apparent for some time that 
the gasket material itself is worthy of special study. 
With that end in view plans are being made to carry 
out a rather detailed set of observations on different 
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gasket materials under conditions which are made as 
standard as possible. In this way is it hoped to isolate 
certain facts which otherwise will not be readily ap- 
parent, and by a series of observations, to determine the 
properties which are most desirable for a gasket to 
possess to enable it to give the best performance under 
a given set of conditions. 


Future Activities 


It is felt that the research work on cast iron bell and 
spigot joints has now been completed to the extent de- 
sired by the committee. As the next item of major 
importance, a detailed consideration of a proposed in- 
vestigation of arc welding has received a large amount 
of attention. An advisory group was formed to assist 
the Laboratory in preparing a suitable manner of at- 
tack for this investigation. A meeting of this group 
was held early in January and it was decided that a de- 
tailed field study should be made in which the exper: 
ence of a number of contractors and operators on arc 
welded lines would be obtained. From this it was pro- 
posed to develop a suitable method of investigation 
which would yield the greatest amount of practical 
benefit. At this writing the field investigation is still 
in progress and it is accordingly not possible to report 
the results. It is planned later in the session to give a 
brief summary of this subject to bring it up to date so 
that the industry may be fully acquainted with the latest 
developments and plans for further activity. 

It has also been proposed that a study be made of. the 
results which have been obtained in different situations 
following a change-over from manufactured to natural 
gas. This will be devoted entirely to a consideration 
of the effects on the distribution system so far as joint 
leakage is concerned. Final plans have not as yet been 
completed, but it is anticipated that some very valu- 
able information can be secured by a systematic study 
of the results of such change-overs from a number of 
situations. It is hoped that at a later date complete 
results will be available on this subject. 
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Department Head Gives Safety 
Advice To His Foremen 


THINK we are all too apt to blame the man who is 

injured whereas, in so many instances, the manage- 
ment is really at fault and this means all of us, including 
the sub-foremen. Even in the case where a man takes 
a chance in violating some rule that has been well 
emphasized to him, there is always the possibility that 
he would not have taken this chance had he seen the 
sub-foreman or the man higher up discipline previous 
violators properly. 

We all know that the plant superintendent and the 
officials are vitally interested in the elimination of acci- 
dents and the suffering caused by it. The first time a 
man is caught violating specific rules he should be 
warned and every care should be exercised to make sure 
that he understands the rules. This should be done by 
the sub-foreman without waiting for such instructions 
from his foreman or the head of the department. The 
next infraction should be sufficient cause for a lay-off of 
one day and at the third offense a week’s lay-off or even 
final dismissal should be considered. The same pro- 
cedure should be followed in a case where a man is re- 
peatedly caught using poor judgment, taking chances, 
using undue haste, etc. This is where most of us fall 
down on the safety job.—National Safety Council. 
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Refrigerator Servicing Methods 


THOMAS J. PERRY 


Superintendent, Customers Service Division, 


| 
i 
| 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


T the close of 1931 The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company had 22,050 refrigerators installed on 
their lines and it is the purpose of this paper to 

outline the Company’s servicing methods in an effort to 
be helpful in furthering the development of this prac- 


his authority to do the work. This copy he returns to 
our Accounting Department with his bill when the 
work is completed. 

When the plumber completes his work he telephones 
the Customers Service Division and a service man is 


tical and popular appliance. 
Refrigerators are distributed 
from the Company’s central ware- 
house located at the Gas Service 
Station. Improvements in manu- 
facture have progressed to a point 
where most of the warehouse 
testing has been eliminated. At 
present we confine ourselves to a 
spot test of one refrigerator in 
each car load. This has resulted 
in some additional difficulties to 








The mere sale of a gas appli- 
ance by no means completes the 
transaction. It must be installed 
properly and serviced, to the end 
that the customer will have reason 
to congratulate himself on the 


purchase and, what is equally im- 


dispatched to start the refrigerator 
at which time he inspects the work, 
as payment of the plumber’s bill is 
withheld until the job is completed 
in accordance with standard prac- 
tice. We have reached a point in 
our dealer relationship where in- 
spection of all plumber agents’ 
work is no longer necessary, the in- 
spection for the greater part being 
confined to newer dealers. Many 
of our plumber agents start the re- 
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: “he vortant, feel kindly disposed ... 
the service organization but are I oe . pt : frigerators when they complete 
not felt to be sufficiently serious toward the utility. Hence it is their work and it is only necessary 
to warrant the additional expense felt that those most intimately for the service division to check the 


of resuming warehouse testing. 
The Company’s franchise covers 
a gross area of about 133 square 
miles with a net area of about 92. 
To facilitate operations service 
activities are carried on by the 


ances will 


associated with the sale of appli- 
derive 
benefit from a reading of Mr. 
Perry’s paper.—Editor 


adjustments which is done within 
twenty-four hours after installa- 
tion. 

Refrigerators sold without con- 
nections and installed by cus- 
tomers’ plumbers are all started by 


considerable 








Customers Service Division from 
one point with the exception of two 
suburban areas, Newton and Jamaica, which are 
served from the respective districts because of their 
remoteness. The Brooklyn area comprising 59 square 
miles serves 507,767 of a total of 715,183 customers. 
13,744 of the 22,050 refrigerators are installed in this 
territory. The Queens area, Newton and Jamaica, 
comprising 74 square miles serves 207,416 customers ; 
8,306 of the 22,050 refrigerators are installed in this 
territory. 

Refrigerators are sold with or without connections. 
On those sold with connections the material for installa- 
tion is furnished by the Company, a suitable charge 
being made in the sales price of the box to cover instal- 
lation costs. Refrigerators sold without connections 
are installed by customers’ plumbers who make a direct 
charge to the customer covering the cost of their work. 
Material is stocked by the Company and sold to plumb- 
ers at cost to insure uniform standards of work- 
manship as well as serving as a convenience to them, 

After refrigerators sold with connections are de- 
livered, a copy of each delivery ticket is furnished the 
Customers Service Division when the trucks return at 
night and the installation work is routed to the plumber 
agents. To save time the routing of the work to the 
plumber agent ig done by telephone and a copy of 
the installation order is mailed to the agent confirming 





Portion of a paper read before Ninth Annual Distribution 
Conference, American Gas Assn., Birmingham, Ala., April 6-8, 
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our service organization who check 
the work at the same time to point 
out if necessary to the plumber any work not in accord- 
ance with Company’s specifications, and little difficulty 
is experienced in having these items corrected. On 
many of the jobs, particularly in apartment houses, an 
appointment is made with the plumber before he starts 
work and the job laid out for him by the Customers 
Service Division in such a manner as to avoid difficul- 
ties after work commences. 

Quarter inch copper tubing is used for water and 
waste lines and 3¢” copper tubing for gas supply where 
the lines are exposed in the rooms. These lines are 
covered with metal moulding which is painted to con- 
form with the color scheme of the room. Painting of 
the metal moulding is done by the builder or the owner 
of the building in all cases. Where it is necessary to 
run a line under the floor or between walls, 4%” brass 
pipe is used for water and waste lines and %” black 
iron pipe for gas supply. 

In order to create a better understanding between the 
Company and its agents a booklet was issued by the 
Company, entitled “Specifications for Plumbers” in 
which methods of installing refrigerators as well as 
other appliances were outlined. This booklet has proven 
helpful in establishing standards of. workmanship and 
eliminating misunderstandings. 


How Pre-Inspection Is Reduced 


In order to reduce pre-inspection of buildings, the 
large delivery trucks carry a stock of material and the 
man in charge of the truck measures the job when he 
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delivers the refrigerators and furnishes material to the 
plumber after measuring. By this method the material 
and refrigerator are delivered together and delay in 
getting the work under way is eliminated. 

To facilitate servicing, the city has been laid out in 
zones, the area of the zones being determined by the 
number of refrigerators installed within its boundaries. 
In Brooklyn there are many sections in which apart- 
ment houses are in excess of privately owned homes 
and it is, of course, obvious that a man servicing refrig- 
erators in apartment houses can take care of consider- 
ably more than a man servicing privately owned resi- 
dences. The average number of refrigerators assigned 
to each service man varies from about 400 per man in 
the outlying districts to about 1,200 per man in the 
highly developed residential sections within the city 
limits. 

We have found it practical in Brooklyn to work most 
of our service men on foot as all parts of the city are 
readily accessible by means of subways, trolley cars, 
busses and elevated railroads. In the outlying sections 
however, it is necessary to furnish cars to the service 
men as the distance to be covered between jobs is too 
great to cover on foot. Each foot service man is 
equipped with a small hand bag containing the necessary 
tools and small repair parts. Within the city limits 
four automobiles are used in connection with refrigera- 
tor service work. Two of them are one and one-half 
ton panel body cars which are equipped with a complete 
assortment of units, sylphon valves, thermostats and 
other material. The other two are one-half ton panel 
body cars, one of which is equipped with an electrically 
operated, portable, duco paint spraying machine which 
is used to touch up defects in the finished surfaces. The 
fourth car is used to cover special refrigerator service 
calls on such jobs as water stoppages, leaks of various 
descriptions, carbonized flues, etc. Refrigerator ser- 
vice cars are used on two shifts from 8:00 A. M. until 
12 midnight. 
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afternoon, The shifts swing each week. The car 
men report at 8:00 A. M. and are relieved at 5:00 
P. M. 

Eighty percent of service calls are received between 
the hours of 8:00 A. M. and 5:00 P. M., twenty percent 
being received between the hours of 5:00 P. M. to 12 
midnight. Service calls are rarely received after 12 
midnight. Service calls are received at the Orders & 
Records Section, Gas Service Station, from the com- 
mercial offices by means of teletype machines. Tele- 
phone service calls are received directly from customers 
at the telephone order table located at the Orders & 
Records Section. All service calls, therefore, are received 
at one point, the orders being forwarded to the dis- 
patchers by automatic carriers. 

Contact Between Service Men and Dispatchers 

The service men telephone the dispatchers at intervals 
of two hours, the calling time being staggered to facili- 
tate handling. Each service man carries a small note 
book in which he notes the orders received from the 
dispatchers but reports the results of his work on the 
original orders which are returned to the Orders & 
Records Section for compiling reports and filing. Each 
order is inspected by the dispatchers for chronic condi- 
tions which are corrected as quickly as possible. A fur- 
ther check of the work orders is made against the cus- 
tomers card file by the order clerks who post them to 
the cards after they are returned to the Orders & Re- 
cords Section. The copy from the pending file is with- 
drawn before posting and destroyed. The average 
elapsed time in completing refrigerator service calls for 
the year 1931 was two hours and fifty-four minutes 
each. The above description of our service organiza- 
tion might indicate a costly service but reference to 
Chart Four discloses the fact that the cost per refriger- 
ator is quite low. 

During the year 1931, 45,638 calls were received, an 
average of less than three calls per refrigerator per 
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These companies have been cooperating 
with us to clear up these conditions and much of found that the substitution of the No. 2 thermostat for 
the mineral matter causing corrosion has been elim- the No. 1 thermostat and the replacement of tubing 
inated. The chief cause of trouble at present is due with pipe eliminates this condition and the refriger- 
to vegetable matter which adheres to the screens ator will give satisfactory operation despite its location. 
and requires the manual operation of removing and Reference to Chart Three, showing the total cost of 
cleaning the screens at intervals. It is possible to re- service and maintenance calls, discloses a continually 
duce water difficulties somewhat by increasing the sup- downward trend from the high point of $2.68 in Febru- 
ply of water through the condensing coils but this ary 1930. 
usually results in complaints of high water bills which Chart Four, showing the total cost per refrigerator 
have to be attended to without delay. in use, discloses a steadily decreasing trend and there 
In the early days of refrigeration much difficulty re- is no doubt but that the current year will show a 
sulted from installations in cold locations. It has been marked decrease in comparison with 1931 costs. The 
first four months of 1930 are shown on the curve at 
the same level as they were averaged, the chart not 
being started until May 1930. 


Ingenious Devices Facilitate the Work 


Several devices to lighten the work and reduce its 
costs have been created. Among these being a device 
for moving refrigerators into and out of small spaces. 
This device was designed by our service supervisor 
and is a portable, rubber tired, hand operated lift. It 
has been chiefly useful in changing units in locations 
where it is difficult to move the refrigerator without the 
possibility of damage to walls, floors or the refrigerator 
itself. They are carried on each of the service trucks. 
To reduce damage to refrigerators in delivery each one 
is covered with a device called a “slingabout.” We have 
been using these for about three years and they have 
been of considerable value in preventing damage. A 
coil type valve for controlling the volume of water con- 
sumed has been devised and has been giving excellent 
results as well as prolonged life over the ordinary type 
of water control valve. A self-cleaning strainer has 
resulted in a reduction in service calls. 

It is felt that with improvement in models and reduc- 
tion of service costs the “dark” days are behind us. 
Service plays a large part in sales and the sales results 
in the depression period of 1930 and 1931 are ample 
returns for the service efforts put forth both in this 
period and prior to it. It is, of course, obvious that 
most servicing difficulties occur in the early days of any 
appliance and the analyses of costs and service figures 
indicates clearly this period has been passed and, while 
the gas refrigerator is not yet accepted as a common- 
place appliance, the time is not far distant when it will 
Device for Moving Refrigerators Into Small Spaces be in as wide-spread use as the gas range of today. 
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AMERICAN GAS 
MERCHANDISING 


ALMANACK 











AY brings Mbother’s Day and 

Memorial Day in most states of the 
union. ‘Tis often referred to as “The 
Merry Month.” May displays should be 
in keeping with the season. 

May brings warm bright weather and 
the thought that there must be more than 
the Saturday night bath to many folks. 
Fishin’ gets into the blood of many of the 
local boys who have gotten into the gas 
business and made good, as well as to 
many other “creek boys” who’ve come to 
town. Golf too, gets into full swing and 
while there may not be as many big deals 
consummated on the courses as in the days 
of not-so-long-ago, the golfer will be at 
large and he'll want plenty of automatic 
hot water service at his club as well as 
his home. 

May is an ideal month to tone up your 
water heater talks; automatic hot water 
service for cleaning, bath and for count- 
less other things that gas men know well. 

Automatic hot water service should be 
given a great deal of play from now until 
the time the first snow flies. Lay out a 
schedule of advertising that will keep auto- 
matic hot water service before folks every 
place they go, every time they turn around 
—shame or frighten them into using it. 
Put all the showmanship you can into sell- 
ing automatic hot water service, and above 
all put a lot of shoe leather into selling 
automatic hot water service; use newspaper 
advertising, use contests, use bulletin 
boards, use direct mail material, use store 
and window display—sell automatic hot 
water service. 

For ideas on selling consult the manufac- 
turer or for quick reference, turn to your 
file of the American Gas Journal; 


1—Sun. 


2—Mon. 


3—Tues. 


4—Wed. 


5—Thur. 


6—Fri. 


7—Sat. 


8—Sun. 
9—Mon. 


10—Tues. 


11—Wed. 


12—Thur. 


13—Fri. 


14—Sat. 


15—Sun. 
16—Mon. 


17—Tues. 


18—Wed. 


19—Thur. 


20—Fri. 


21—Sat. 


22—Sun. 
23—Mon. 


24—Tues. 


25—Wed. 


26—Thur. 


27—Fri. 


28—Sat. 


29—Sun. 
30—Mon. 


31—Tues. 


First telephone exchange in Missouri opened at St. 
Louis, 1878. 

Check over each step in connection with your opening 
drive to sell Automatic Hot Water Service. 

Check over your newspaper advertising schedule for the 
month. 

Mail out your user letters if you employ the “Use the 
User Plan.” 

Check over employee purchases and employee prospects. 
Braddock’s road over Alleghenies begam, 1755. 

Mail out broadsides to new prospects developed since 
opening drive. 

Joseph (Uncle Jo) Cannon, statesman, born, 1836. 
Check results for past week. 

Run newspaper advertisement. 

Lt. Richard E. Byrd flew over North Pole, 1926. 

See that salesmen are making mailings and keeping up 
records as well; and making consistent follow-ups. 
Ethan Allen forced surrender of Ticonderoga, 1775. 
Check-up on newspaper advertising schedules. 
Check-up floor and window displays; see that they are 
clean and in good order. 

Florence Nightingale, nurse, born, 1820. 

Carefully check salesmen’s efforts; see what reaction 
they are receiving from their plan of approach. 
Jamestown, Virginia, settled, 1607. 

Mail out broadside to newly developed prospects. 
bowie and Clark began famous expedition to Pacific, 
1804. 

Change store and window displays in afternoon or 
evening. 

Whit Sunday, Pentecost. 


See that salesmen are making mailings as planned and 
following up in the manner prescribed. 

King Alfonso XIII of Spain born, 1886. 

Check newspaper advertisements. 

Lincoln nominated for President, 1860. 

Check over salesmen’s circularization plan; see that it 
is being carried on as planned. 

Send advertisements to newspapers. 

Christopher Columbus died, 1506. 

Mail broadside to new prospects. 

Col. Chas. A. Lindbergh arrived in Paris, 1927. 

Check up on activity to date; see what may be done to 
speed it up. 

Trinity Sunday. 

Advertise; “Only one more week,” if you are employing 
a special offer of any sort. 

Brooklyn bridge opened, 1883. 

Arrange to go over results with each salesman and 
check-up on results of special offer to employees. 
President McKinley called for 90,000 volunteers, 1898. 
Send advertisements to newspapers. 

Al. Jolson, actor, born, 1886. 

Check over salesmen’s results, plan to close up every- 
thing possible during the balance of the week. 

Morse telegraph first used, 1844. 

Mail out broadsides to prospects developed during the 
past ten days. 

Go over activities to date and plan to close out special 
offer where one has been made on Tuesday. 

Patrick Henry, statesman, born, 1736. 

Memorial day observed by most states. 

Johnstown flood, 1889. 

Go over plans for June activity and arrange to start it 
promptly Wednesday morning; have store and window 
displays arranged and schedule newspaper advertising 
for the balance of the week. 
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E have been going at this water heater busi- 
ness on a super-this-or-that basis and in con- 
sequence, we have not even scratched the 

Duco. We've been seeing and selling super-gadgets 
timing temperatures or something, when we should have 
been selling AUTOMATIC HOT WATER SERVICE, 
made so by GAS. Or as one man recently said, when 
talking of sales as they were made by gas men of not- 
so-long ago: “What you say of the sales results of 
today compared with those of some years ago is a 
matter that I have never been quite able to understand. 
Tt seems that it is a matter of sales training, and this 
may be the answer. However, I am more of the opin- 
ion that the idea of price has been so firmly embedded 
in the salesman’s mind that he has little room in his 
brain for arguments that sell the service that the ma- 
chine gives.” We check and double check that. 

But now we have a price range and a size range that 
a salesman just can’t get away from and if he is willing 
to study, there is available a world of honest how ma- 
terial for his use. 


NOTHER one of the reasons that water 

heaters of the automatic type have not been given 
wider and more general acceptance by the man in the 
street is that he finds that while the average gas man is 
willing to sell him an automatic gas water heater, he 
fails to use one in his own home. In other words, we 
have not taken enough of our own medicine to know 
just how good it is and the reason for this is that we 
have considered only cost,—we have neglected to sell 
ourselves on its comfort or convenience. This being 
true, how could we honestly do a good selling job. 

To quote the American Gas Journal, page 46, August, 
1929: “No matter what we may think as individuals, 
collectively, as gas men,—we will need to vision the de- 
velopment of (automatic hot water service) these uses 
through the eyes of the modern merchant. We will 


gas 


have to tell folks what gas will do for them: we will 
have to tune into the mode and manner of the times.” 
But now let us face the facts; let’s look at 1932 trends 
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and see what may be done to- 
ward getting our ear away 
from the ground and our shoul- 
der to the wheel, now that 
warm days are here and folks 
will find that there are seven Saturday nights 
to the week. 


a8 » The trend of prices is down, water heat- 


+ Cut Bait Bees 


ers not excepted, yet folks are expecting dol- 
lar for dollar value even if they do buy at new 
low prices. To prove this and to get rid of 
the price bug-a-boo once and for all time, let’s just for- 
get it and sell size for service and arrange payments to 
fit pay envelopes, if we have to fit anything besides the 
right heater for the service that will be demanded of it. 
Now let’s see about selling. 


IRST of all, we would suggest that a canvass of 

employees be made. Learn who is and who can 
use automatic hot water service in their homes. This 
done, let’s do our best to sell them by arranging suitable 
terms, special prices, etc. This will boost up the idea 
of Hot Water service as a need immediately and will 
aid us materially in a customer activity. Aside from 
giving us the knowledge of the market existing in our 
own organization, this intercompany activity will serve 
as an educational force and give us the added confidence 
that is so essential when approaching the prospective 
purchaser. 

Having spent a week or ten days with our own folks 
we should get into full swing for orders from our cus- 
tomers. To ilfustrate how this may be done and at the 
same time to cut all the corners, we are going to tell you 
of a one-man plan that worked. 

Whenever we hear a man telling how he did a job 
of selling these days, we sit up and take notice. When- 
ever we hear of a man who has done a selling job, we 
corner him at first opportunity and say: “Boy, how 
come ?” 


2b go other day we met a fellow who told us of a 
man who is making a success of selling “effortless 
hot water service.” Inquiry divulged that while this 
man was operating on an old plan, he has added a new 
ingredient to his method that makes it very effective. 
His whole plan is based on the fundamentals—attention, 
interest, desire and action, yet he handles these factors 
a bit differently and instead of undertaking to secure 
interest and attention at different periods, he undertakes 
to secure them at the outset by what he terms a “plant.” 

In quoting this man our friend said: “His whole plan 
is based on the old idea that ‘every man’s home is his 
castle.’ He has arrived at the conclusion that if a man 
has any sort of home at all he is a potential purchaser 
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of an appliance that will supply him hot water service, 
and his job as a salesman is to see that the service is 
automatic. He feels that his job is one of convincing 
the home owner that the only service worth considering 
is the effortless kind. He arrived at this conclusion and 
the determination to work as he does after having tried 
many other ‘best plans.’ ” 

By way of getting at this man’s story it seems the 
following questions were asked: “How do you make a 
success of selling automatic gas water heaters? Do you 
follow any general plan’? If so, how does it happen 
that you do? Would you mind telling us all about it?” 

His reply was: “Well, I do not mind telling you how 
[ manage to make a pretty good thing out of selling gas 
water heaters. However, there is very little to tell that 
has not been told many times before. 


6¢¢9N making my ‘plant’ I may do one thing that the 

from live leads furnished from the sales floor and 
by company employees. However, I do not depend 
upon such live leads. If I did I do not think I could 
make a living; so let me say here that I do not hang 
around the sales floor and hope for leads. I get my 
office work done and out of the way not later than nine 
o’clock each morning; the balance of the day I spend 
out in the wide open spaces. I work all leads supplied 
me just as soon as possible, and [ also make it a point 
to report promptly on them to the folks who turn them 
over to me and as often as I recontact such prospects 
and immediately after securing an order. This keeps 
up interest and insures me of real prospects. Most of 
my sales and my best prospects are developed through 
the use of my own plan. Naturally my major efforts 
are put on this plan. And the factor given first con- 
sideration is making my ‘plant.’ 

“This ‘plant’ is a direct mail advertisement; it may be 
in the form of a broadside, form letter or simple folder 
telling of the advantages of the automatic gas water 
heater, what it means to every member of the house- 
hold, and the many purposes for which hot water serv- 
ice is required. I strive to use only such material as 
will talk about the service to be had by the use of an 
automatic gas water heater. I personally attend to lists 
and signing, sealing and posting all material sent into my 
territory. As the pieces are mailed out I make a record 
of the piece mailed, and date, it should be followed 
up on a card that has been made ready beforehand and 
which constitutes my prospect list. When I make these 
mailings I mail only as many pieces as my judgment 
tells me I can follow up, and when they are followed up 
[ record the results of my call on the same record card. 
Old stuff; a plan that has been talked about for many 
vears, but one which few men consistently follow out. 
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667 N making my ‘plant’ I may do one thing that the 

average man neglects—Il have my name on the 
mailing piece. I do this to introduce myself. This I 
have found to be of material help and it also enables me 
to use a sort of standard approach which goes something 
like this: “Good morning, Mrs. Bonwit, I am Mr. An- 
derson from the gas company and I stopped by to see 
if you have received the folder I mailed you a day or so 
ago, etc.’ All salesmen know where to go once they 
have secured attention and this sort of approach always 
gets a come-back. 

“My mailing system enables me to do this. I know 
to whom I mail my material, just what piece I mailed 
and with this information I am in a position to get right 
down to talking turkey. 

“In securing these lists I do not take the houses as 
they come; I visit a neighborhood or section of the 
town and look over the type of homes that experience 
has taught me have a desire for up-to-date appliances. 
[ list these and when I get back to the office, I go over 
the customer’s ledgers to see what I| can find there; 
what appliances are used, what the amount of their 
service account has been for the past year, how they 
pay, etc. If these things all pass muster I make up 
my prospect card and begin my efforts to sell the gas 
user automatic hot water service. I make my first 
mailing and follow up, and that’s my system.” 

When asked how many of such first calls result in 
orders the reply was “To be honest there are not so 
many as some men would lead you to believe, yet now 
and then I am able to make a sale on first call. 


66 O illustrate how my system works I will relate an 

experience I had last spring. One day I made a 
call on a lead that had come into the store. ‘All you 
have to do to get this order,’ said the salesman, ‘is to go 
out and see what size heater they should have.’ Well, 
[ went out, and after about two hours I came to the 
conclusion that my prospect was not ripe and I left 
him. As I went along the street on my way back to the 
office I noticed a group of new bungalows nearby and 
decided to look them over. They were of the type that 
looked good and I decided to canvass them without a 
‘plant.’ Going to a nearby lunch room I had a snack 
and promptly at one o’clock I started in to canvass. At 
five I had visited fourteen homes and found that two 
had heaters, four were not likely prospects, one I sold, 
and the balance were prospects at future dates.” 

This story, as we said, has no new tricks, save for the 
idea of the so called “plant.” It’s old but it always 
works. If you see enough people you are bound to 
sell something, and if you see them according to a pre- 
arranged plan you'll sell some more. 
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Appliance Sales Rise To New Level 


ONTINUING the advance which set in the latter 
part of February, appliance sales in the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., rose to a new high level for 1932 during 
March. 
Exactly 475 appliances were sold, 22 more than the 
previous record. Of this number, 211 were sold at re- 
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tail and 196 at wholesale. The wholesale figure was 
also a record. 

Refrigerator sales made the most phenomenal gains. 
Two hundred six of these appliances were sold during 
the week, an increase of 17 per cent over the previous 
record for this year. Fifty-four refrigerators were 


sold at retail and 152 at wholesale, both of which figures 
represent records. 








New Jersey Gas Association 
Discusses A Variety of 
Subjects 


ITH considerably over 400 in at- 

tendance, the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Gas Association, which was 
held March 30th, in the Public Servic: 
Auditorium, Newark, N. J., was an un- 
qualified success. Geographically speaking 
the meeting covered considerable terri- 
tory, inasmuch as the speakers included 
persons from Indiana, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Louis 
Stoecker, President of the Association, 
stressed the growth of the Association 
since its development some years back, 
bringing out that over 1000 members are 
now on the books. He called attention to 
the value of round table discussions, as 
regards technical matters, and als 
touched upon such subjects as merchan- 
dising and home service. 

The preparation of the gas house heat- 
ing manual which the Association has 
just placed on sale also received his at- 
tention. Other items covered in his ad- 
dress were concerned with the donation 
of $100 for the perpetuation of the his- 
tory of gas at Peale’s Museum in Balti- 
more; the establishment of the gas fel- 
lowship at Rutgers University; the high 
quality of the organization’s quarterly bul- 
letin, etc. In closing he complimented Sec- 
retary Herbert E. Cliff on his good work 
in handling association matters. 

Mr. Thomes N. McCarter was next in- 
troduced and he extended a cordial wel- 
come to the delegates present. During 
Mr. McCarter’s short address he men- 
tioned some of the problems the industry 
was concerned with in the old days when 
there were two gas companies in Newark 
and called attention to the fact that his 
connection with the gas business in New- 
ark dated from 1898. In closing he paid 
tribute to the men managing and operat- 
ing the gas companies throughout the 
state of New Jersey. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McCarfer’s 
address the report of the Nominating 
Committee was handed in and accepted 
unanimously, the following being elected: 
President, John D. Alden, Jersey Central 
Power and Light Company; First Vice- 
President, F. A. Lydecker, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company; Second Vice- 
President, E. J. Menerey, Glassboro; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Herbert E. Cliff, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co. Di- 
rectors for 3 years: J. P. Leinroth, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company; H. 
A. Stockton, County Gas Company; W. 
C. Buell, Cumberland County Gas Com- 
pany. 

“The Gas Man and His Appliances,” by 
Alexander Forward, Managing Directo: 
A.G.A., was concerned chiefly with the 
history of the gas range and the address 
brought out some extremely quaint and 


interesting history of this best known gas 
appliance. Major Forward said that in 
1873 the gas company in Providence, R. L, 
opened the first strictly gas appliance 
described some very 
old gas range advertisements which ap- 
peared in American Gas Light Journal 


store and he also 


as of July 1, 1859 and August, 1859. He 
further went on to state that in 1879 
American Meter Company sent one of 


their men abroad to study gas ranges and 
they started their manufacture shortly 
after. He also touched upon the fact that 
in the old days the matter of renting 
ranges received considerable discussion. 
“Laying a Submarine Main,” by 
Harry Ellis was accompanied by interest- 
ing slides and was very well received. 
The paper appears in full elsewhere in 


this issue 


Gas 


Electric Range Competition 


Mrs. A. R. Hartford, 
Conn., several 


Mixter, The 


Gas Company, scored 


telling points as regards combatting elec- 
tric range competition in her paper 
“Home Service Activities in Hartford.” 


After tracing the growth of her company’s 
Home Service Department since its start 
in 1928 and outlining its cooperation with 
the salesmen, she told how all refriger- 
ators and controlled gas ranges are fol- 
lowed up after sale by a woman from her 
department. The range is_ carefully 
checked as to pilot burners and oven con- 
trol. Her Home Service woman also calls 
on high bill complaints. Independent mer- 
chants selling gas ranges, says Mrs. Mix- 
ter, often call on the Home Service De- 
partment for help and this is cheerfully 
given because the gas company cooperates 
fully with the dealers. She stated that 
during the present season in all their 
contacts and talks, the Home Service De- 
partment is stressing the need for plenty 
ot hot water. 

As to electric competition in Hartford, 
she said that this has caused the local 
to better appreciate the high 
gas and has put them on their 
to speak. Better, quicker and 
cheaper are the talking points Hartford 
features in combatting electric cooking. 

Mrs. Mixter showed some of the en- 
velope stuffers, etc., her company is send- 
ing out for fostering gas cooking and 
she emphasized that in both these and 
newspaper advertising they always match 
the claims of the electric man and in fact, 
go them one better. Concerning the claim 
of electric cooking as being modern, her 
company uses the slogan “Modernness 
with a Vengeance.” 


company 
value of 


toes, so 


In conclusion she told of a style show 
which her company recently ran wherein 
gas appliances were featured. This show 
was well attended and the sales alone 
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proved it a success. She brought out that 
besides servicing appliances and helping 
with home problems the aim of her Home 
Service Department is definitely to build 
sales. 

Good Customer Relations 


Mr. Morse DellPlain, President, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company, in 
his paper “Customer Relations,” stated 
that the practice of fundamentals in pub- 
lic relations is more difficult than the prac- 
tice of fundamentals in any other depart- 
ment of the gas company. Good customer 
relations, he said, are akin to a safety de- 
vice on a machine; the safety device must 
be well designed so as not to hold up the 
work, otherwise it is thrown away—so it 
is with customer relations. He went on 
to show that the gas industry has well 
weathered the depression and leads one 
to feel that it has a fine future. Increas- 
ing sales and improving sales technique 
constitute a very important goal for us. 

Relations with a customer, he said, who 
uses gas extensively is far better than 
with one who uses gas sparingly. There- 
fore the increased use of gas is very de- 
sirable. 

The times are ripe for aggressive sales- 
manship, but we must assume leadership 
and start the wheels turning again. In 
the meantime we must revise our selling 
technique because money will now be 
spent with much more care than in the 
past. 

As to rates, he brought out that in 
reaching the domestic market we must 
have promotional rates of the proper sort 
and we must not allow present public 
psychology to take away our advantage. 
Further, we must not let down on our 
advertising; newspaper ads are exceed- 
ingly helpful if consistent. Regarding 
so-called good will ads, Mr. DellPlain de- 
plored their use. Touching upon giving 
premiums or allowances for trade-in, he 
stated that is bad business unless the 
dealers with whom we cooperate can also 
give premiums on the same basis. Trade-in 
allowances should be based on sound mer- 
chandising principles and all should be 
able to indulge in it. Speaking of sales- 
man compensation, he showed that in 
general the rate of pay can be criticized 
if based on dollars of retail merchandise 
sales. Such a policy will give rise to dis- 
satisfaction on the part of dealers. Sev- 
eral of the bases on which compensation 
should be founded are best interests of 
the company, friendly cooperation with 
dealers and emphasis on proper 
building. 

Some additional points stressed by Mr. 
DellPlain were as follows: We should 
stay in the appliance selling business; 
salesmen can be good will ambassadors; 
many salesmen who during the present 
time are not able to sell much merchan- 
dise are well worth their pay on account 
of the good will they are able to dissemi- 
nate; selling more and more uses of our 
service to customers is one of the best 
ways of promoting good public relations. 

After a fine luncheon served at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, the meeting recoi- 
vened and for half an hour or more was 
regaled with selections by the Public 
Service Glee Club, following which Mr. 
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C. Edwin Bartlett of the Bartlett Com- 
pany read a paper on “Water Heater Pro- 
motion.” Mr. Bartlett stated that modern 
merchandising should be based on the 
proper diagnosing of the wants to be sup- 
plied and in that procedure market analy- 
sis is essential. 

Every type of automatic water heater 
has its particular merits and in selling 
this service the salesman must know 
all types of heaters and fit them to the 
customers needs. 

Mr. Bartlett said that if the same 
amount of attention that has been given 


to range selling were devoted to selling 
water heating, this latter service would be 
greatly enhanced and the fact that that 
subject is not properly presented is the 
real reason why water heating has not 
been widely sold. 

He felt that the price appeal is shoot- 
ing at the wrong target because the price 
of an appliance after all is relatively un- 
important. We should bear down on the 
low cost of the service rendered rather 
than the low cost of the heater and we 
must do a lot of educating. 

The House Heating Engineers’ Manual 


+ 
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which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue 
was explained by Mr. H. P. Morehouse 
and his remarks received close attention. 

Additional papers were read by Mr. 
Eugene D. Milener, Industrial Research 
Representative, A. G. A. and Mr. George 
E. Whitwell, Vice-President, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. The latter paper 
dealt with the interest the operating man 
has in sales results 

The program was concluded with a 
discussion of the New Jersey Gas Asso- 
ciations’ Fellowship for Gas Research by 
Dr. W. T. Read of Rutgers University. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association Holds Annual 


Meeting in Tulsa 


Considerable Time Spent on Matters Pertaining 
to Cost of Government and Taxes 


general public are interested seem 

to have held the center of the stage 
for the Oklahoma Utilities Association 
which met in Tulsa, March 8 and 9; as 
much time was devoted to the cost of 
government and taxes as to the more 
technical problems. 

First off, once the usual preliminaries 
were disposed of, H. H. Smith of Tulsa, 
secretary of the Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association, plunged into an ad- 
dress “The Cost of Government.” 

“Everyone agrees,” said Mr. Smith, 
“that his own taxes are too high, but 
there is confusion about the remedy. A 
few still insist that this economic ill can 
be cured by revision of tax laws or the 
enactment of new taxes to shift this 
burden from one class to another. This 
antiquated bed-time story has been told 
to us and repeatedly tried for over a 
century, but the alleviation is not ap- 
parent. The growing, intelligent opinion 
is that the only effective remedy for the 
misery and stagnation incident to exces- 
sive taxation is a reduction of govern- 
ment costs through deflation of govern 
mental activities and the application of 
financial efficiency to those activities 
which are essential.” 

Mr. Smith reviewed the costs of the 
national government, showing, among 
other things, how the Veterans’ Bureau 
cost had increased from $409,000,000 in 
1924 to $784,000,000 in the current year. 

“Surveys in Oklahoma,” he continued, 
“indicate that the total cost of govern- 
ment, state and local, in this state and 
including bond payments, is $136,000,000 
per annum—an increase of between 40 
and 50 per cent since 1925.” 

Pointing to other states, notably Mis- 
sissippi where 19 out of 82 counties have 


Tec year, the things in which the 
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Daugherty, President-elect, 
Utilities Association 


been abolished by combination with 
other counties, Mr. Smith suggested such 
combinations as a feasible way of cutting 
costs and taxes, in view of the extension 
of improved roads and the general use 
of the automobile. 

The next day, Carl Magee, managing 
editor of the Scripps-Howard Oklahoma 
City News, delivered himself of a simi- 
lar set of ideas. 

However, it was a utilities convention 
and the problem of taxation and govern- 
mental costs were brought in only as 


they formed a part of the utilities’ prob- 
lems. 

The year was reviewed in the most 
comprehensive form by the report of E. 
F. McKay, manager of the association. 

“The several branches of the industry 
in Oklahoma,” said Mr. McKay, “have 
stood up with remarkable success under 
all conditions. The general depressions 
and stagnation in the state’s chief indus- 
try—petroleum—have kept the minus 
sign before figures denoting change in 
volume of business from the previous 
year in all Oklahoma, utilities activities 

. . Not withstanding these facts, the 
picture is not wholly dark. Oklahoma 
utilities, like those elsewhere, responded 
generously to the President’s appeal for 
a maximum construction program two 
years ago. Service in all branches of the 
industry has been, and now is, prac- 
tically perfect and companies are 
equipped to justify promise of such 
service for more than the immediate 
future. 

“Electric utilities for the past year 
added approximately 50,000 horsepower 
to the generating capacity of the state, 
now estimated at 450,000 horsepower. 
Construction of new electric transmission 
lines in 1931 was approximately 300 
miles. Eleven towns granted electric 
franchises, several of them renewals. 
Fairfax and Pryor, in special elections, 
defeated proposals to establish municipal 
light plants. Municipally owned electric 
distribution systems were sold to utility 
companies at Lamont and Morrison and 
municipally owned high lines were sold 
at Alva, Lamont and Vinita. No new 
municipal plant was established.” Twelve 
towns were listed as having established 
white ways. 

“Approximately 


300 miles of gas 
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transmission lines were constructed 
completed in 1931, a falling off from the 
1930 record. Gas franchises were granted 
by 26 towns. 

“There was some expansion of the 
telephone industry during the yea: 
much of it, however, 
from the 1930 plans.” 

The recent passage of laws in Okla 
homa, Kansas and other States for 
bidding utilities from the retail me: 
chandising of appliances came in for a 
scoring from William Parkerson of 
Tulsa, General Commercial Manager oi 
the Public Service Company of Okla 
homa. He estimated that for each $15 
worth of electrical appliance merchan 
dise sold, experience taught the expec- 
tation of $1 in revenue. 

“Last spring,” said Mr. Parkerson, 
“the legislatures of several states en- 
acted laws prohibiting utilities from 
merchandising, thus producing three in 
evitable effects: 

“1—It cut off the utilities’ one re 
maining direct means of justifying do- 
mestic rate reductions at a time when 
rate reductions were being demanded in 
deafening tones. 
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“2—It decreased the rate of distribu 
tion of goods at a time when money 
hoarding and the stagnation of the chan- 
nels of trade were becoming matters of 
national concern. 

“3—It increased the ranks of the un- 
employed at a time when unemployment 
had reached the proportions of a world- 
wide problem. 

“This appears to me to have been 
colossal piece of legislative stupidity— 
but, after all, it is only one more ex- 
ample of the impracticability of improv- 
ing business conditions by legislative en- 
actment. 

“It appears that, apart from the mail 
order houses, the laws have benefitted 
no one; neither the utilities, who sub- 
mitted to their passage, nor the merchants 
who promoted their passage, nor the public 
who took no real interest in their pas- 
sage—either for or against—and who 
really did not know what was going on 





“There are only a few things that the 
utilities can do about the situation with- 
in the law. 

They may change the character of 
their advertising to throw a greater 
force behind the activities of local ap- 
pliance dealers. They may actively co- 
operate with all dealers in the sale of 
electrical merchandise and gas appli- 
ances through various forms of personal 
sales assistance and the sponsoring of 
campaigns. They may make new, more 
thorough and effective use of their home 
service departments by conducting cook- 
ing schools, small appliance schools and 
demonstrations of every nature. They 
may sponsor on their own sales floors 
electrical merchandise and gas appliance 
exhibits for the benefit of co-operativ« 
dealers.” 

The customer contact received con- 
siderable attention and was the subject 
of an address by J. F. Owens, Okla- 
homa City, president of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co., and the National 


Electric Light Association, at the con- 
banquet, the night of March 8. 

said Mr. Owens, “the 
has delegated to us these impor- 
feel that we 
individuals or 


vention 

Theoretically,” 
public 
tant services because 
can do them 


they 
than 
Upon how well these com- 


better 
communities 
panies can perform, depends the ultimate 
f corporation management.” 
Mr. Owens held that, in the relation- 
master to a servant, the public 
is entitled to information from the com- 
panies doing the job for them, and in the 
form ot facts, not propaganda 

“The best medium for the dissemina- 
tion of information is personal contact. 
We are therefore obliged to equip our 
employees to act as ambassadors. The 
important means is the news- 


uture 


ship of! 


other most 
paper, through its advertising columns. 
And in this publicity, we must stick to 
facts and not try to color the truth.” 

R Daugherty, director of public re- 
lations for the Empire companies at 
Bartlesville, was chosen as president of 
the association for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Daugherty, also the unusual 
distinction of being a public utility man 
to hold public office—he is Mayor of 
Bartlesville—is 42 years of age and be- 
came connected with the Empire com- 


by. 


who has 


panies in 1926 as a securities salesman. 
He is a native of Kansas. 
R. J. Benzel, general manager of the 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., of 
Oklahoma City, was re-elected first vice 
president; H. B. Cobban of Miami, 
ceneral Northeastern 
Oklahon was named sec- 


manager of the 
1a Railroad Co., 
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W. R. Emerson of 
Oklahoma City, vice president of the 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., was 
chosen as treasurer and E. F. McKay oi 
Oklahoma City, was renamed manager 
of the association. 

Some of the divisional officers elected 
were as follows: 

Gas—C. D. Greason, Kansas City Gas 
Service Co., succeeds J. W. Duvall. 
Oklahoma City, as chairman and also 
succeeds Logan Cary, Oakland City, as 
executive board member to fill a 
vacancy; C. A. Breitung, Enid, Okla- 


ond vice president. 


homa manager of the Southwest Gas 
Utilities Corp., new member of the 
board, succeeds E. D. Deal, former 


president of the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corp. 

Public Relations—J. Y. Wheeler, Pauls 
Valley, superintendent of the Oklahoma 
properties of the Community Natural 
Gas Co., chairman, succeeding R. J. 
Daugherty, of Bartlesville, who in turn 
was elected to succeed J. P. Arnold, of 
Tulsa, as board member. 

While the association did not open, 
properly until Tuesday, a competition 
of first aid teams came Monday night 
with the arrival of the first of the 500 
men and women convention visitors. The 
contest was won by the Oklahoma Natu- 
ral Gas Corporation team from Morris, 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Daugherty succeeded as president 
of the association, S. I. McElhoes of 
Oklahoma City, vice president of th: 
Southwestern Light and Power Co. 


Big Users of Fuel and Power 


Expenditures per year for fuel and 
power by the major industry groups 
of the United States 


U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1929 

Millions of 

Dollars 

ER es 8 Oh ROR, ty Bani 284.8 
Se MR ee es cies 208.3 
Blast furnaces .........sccas 193.7 
GOOG INUTRETIINS ski ok oc decease 131.0 
Petroleum refining 92.1 
PO TTI OT ee 60.9 
NN SERS ORI TS 60.6 
eer e 52.7 
Chhemiowls oo cviaeks 50.2 
Cotton goods 47.4 
Clay oroducts . .s.<.: 45.1 
OE AI ic Rn Oe 30.5 
Glass eeees 30.2 
Se re eee 29.7 
Manufactured ice .......... 29.6 
Electrical machinery 23.5 
NN 5 ok oo ha bank ake eoe 22.0 


PME, NE 6 iis kek ans <0 3.09 ee 


Motor vehicle bodies 19.6 
Non-ferrous alloys .............. 17.5 
Textile dyeing, etc. 16.6 
Copper smelting 14.7 
PE: cabins ware ceeasdot sis 14.3 


Millions of 


Dollars 
Newspapers and periodicals ..... 12.1 
IONE Shor ec aa kaos cca ss a0 10.8 
pi a re 10.6 
Or MNO ClO oe ck cases 10.3 
Pe, AEP ee eae 10.2 
Book and job printing .......... 9.) 
Lumber & timber products ...... 8.5 
ee MN GS ioc. ke ew ass 8.5 
WHONMIEG NGO” Goss Sos eo eee 8.1 
Iron and steel forgings .......... 8.0 
I Ar Ok. kh aas Kew oc oe 7.9 
OR ee rs 7.8 
oo a re: re ae 7.8 
Engines, turbines, etc. .......... 7.5 
Pottery ....... Mise Cackowkcs) 7.3 
MEE dN cdencndaedrsksh cos sityens 6.9 
sf. Bre ere 6.9 
Paints and varnishes ........... 6.9 
Cane sugar refining ............ 6.8 
Leather: tanned, etc. ........... 7 
ye Be re ie) Spear m4 
WOON BROGR. 6 si. eis Sines. 6.1 
Canning and presérving ......... 6.0 
Coteansees Oe, G0tl 6. cee sis 5.6 
WOME whch ccueye {sO Sa a, Seiere 5.5 
a Ay ee ee 5.5 
ME i cab ae it aon bende 5.3 
Stone, marble, granite, etc. ...... 5.1 
a ee i eee 5.0 
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Coal Economics 


The Competitive Position of Coal in 
the United States. Prepared and 
published by National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City, 1931. 288 
Price $3.00. 


pages. 


This volume has been prepared by W. 
H. Voskil and A. G. White and 
co-workers of the research staff of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
under the direction of a special commit 
tee of which the chairman was R. C. 
Holmes, president of the Texas Com- 
pany, and on which a number of other 
distinguished coal, petroleum, and min- 
eral specialists served. 

As a Statistical summary the volume is 
a very convenient compilation. It brings 
together in useful form many of the 
data from Government and other sources 
and presents them attractively and un- 
derstandably. As an interpretation of 
the real problem the book is a disap- 
pointment. In general it appears to lead 
up only to the one conclusion that 
remedies for the coal industry lie within 
the industry itself and can come about 
solely through a merger of the present 
companies and the abandonment of oper- 
ations by less efficient coal operators. It 
hardly seems necessary to have a new 
volume to demonstrate that long and 
widely recognized fact. 

From the standpoint of gas men the 
work has comparatively little value. It 
will, however, be useful to those mem- 
bers of the gas industry whose respon 
sibilities include the selection or pur- 
chase of the coal or the industrial mar- 
keting of coke. 


aarscamt sinensis 


House Heating Engineers’ Field 
Handbook 


An engineering field manual for gas 
househeating salesmen has been prepared 
by the Industrial and House Heating 
Committee of the New Jersey Gas Asso- 
ciation. In the manual is assembled a 
wide variety of tables, charts and other 
data pertaining to every phase of house 
heating work. 

The handbook is designed for field us« 
The sheets are in loose-leaf form, size 
3% inches by 63% inches, and are con- 
tained in an attractive and serviceable 
leather covered binder. 

The table of contents indicates the scop« 


their 





the handbook and its usefulness to 


house heating engineers: 


-Determination of Heat 
Loss of Buildings ; 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating: 


Chapter I 


Chapter I] 


Chapter IlI—Warm Air Heating— 
Fan Type — Gravity 
Type ; 

Chapter IV—Estimating Gas Con- 
sumption ; 

Chapter V—The Automatic Gas 
Burner ; 

Chapter VI—Domestic Water Heat- 
ing ; 

Chapter VII—Industrial and Commer- 


cial Building Heating; 
Data on Other Fuels; 
Physical Units and 
Tables — Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Chapter VIII 
Chapter IX 


handbook are available 
Further information 
obtained by writing to H. P 
Morehouse, Chairman Industrial and 
House Heating Committee, New Jersey 
Gas Association, 80 Park Place, Newark, 
New 


Copies of the 


at $2.00 per copy. 


Can be 


Jersey 
— —*% 
Bibliography of 


Bibliographies on 


Chemistry and Chemical Technology 


The National Research Council an- 
nounces the publication of Bulletin 86, 
which is the Second Supplement to the 
Bibliography of Bibliographies on Chem- 
istry and Chemical Technology covering 
the period 1929-1931. The original Bul- 
letin (No. 50) covered the period 1900- 
1924 and contained about 10,000 bibliogra- 
phies classified under 2400 headings. The 
First Supplement (No. 71) covered the 
period 1924-1928 and contained about 4000 
bibliographies under 1050 headings. The 
Second Supplement (No. 86) covers the 


period 1929-1931 and contains approxi- 
mately 3300 bibliographies under 950 
headings. 


As the title indicates, the work (as in 
the case of Bulletins No, 50 and 71) is a 
compilation of bibliographies published as 
separates, or at the end of books or mag- 
azine articles, or as footnotes to the same, 
on the numerous aspects of pure and ap- 
plied chemistry. Each entry gives name 
of author or compiler, title, and place of 
publication. The majority of the entries 
state the number of references, thus giv- 
ing an indication of the completeness of 
the particular bibliography. The entries 


3 


ui 


under the proper subject- 
headings, alphabetically arranged. Tie 
duplication of individual entries has been 
largely avoided by the liberal use of cross 


are classified 


references 

As an example of the value of this com- 
pilation the following information is 
given regarding the number of bibliogra- 
phies reported in Bulletin No. 86 for some 
of the more important topics. 

3iochemistry 32, Blood chemistry 

75, Carbohydrates 29, Ceramics 18, 

Coal 16, Colloids 30, Cement and Con- 

crete 35, Fats 33, Fertilizers 34, 

Foods and Feedingstuff 49, Hormones 

31, Iron and Steel 90, Metabolism 72, 

Milk 44, Paper 35, Petroleum 65, 

Plant chemistry 39, Rubber 35, Soils 

76, Vitamins 41, Water 33. 

These Bulletins may be obtained from 
the Publication Office, National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C., at the follow- 
ing prices: 

No. 50-—$2.50 
No. 71— 1.50 
No. 86— 1.50 

Special price on complete set ordered 

at one time (no discount to dealers) $4.00. 
ean 
Coal Conference Record 

Proceedings, of 3rd _ International 

Conference on Bituminous Coal. Pre- 

pared and published by Carnegie In- 

stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

1932. 2,000 pages. Price, set of two 

volumes, $15, postage prepaid. 


An unrivalled fund of information re- 
garding current technology and opinion 
on the supply, processing, and utilization 
of coal and on competing fuels is afforded 
to the engineer or industrial executive in 
these volumes. They record the full text 
of nearly 100 technical papers and reports 
presented at Pittsburgh at the Third In- 
ternational Conference held November 
16-19, 1931. Also the technical discussion 
at each of the score or more of general 
or sectional meetings is recorded ver- 
batim. The result is a composite of ex- 
tremely valuable information. 

From the standpoint of the gas industry, 
it is notable that a very large part of the 
material in these books deals with high- 
temperature and low-temperature carboni- 
zation, production of coke and by-prod- 
ucts, gasification of coal and oil, and re- 
lated economic and engineering subjects, 
including hydrogenation and liquifaction 
of solid fuel. Even the highly meritorious 
annual proceedings of American Gas As- 
sociation do not contain more on current 
developments of importance to the gas in- 
dustry than does this new pair of vol- 
umes. 

Carnegie Institute is to be congratu 
lated on the promptness with which these 
volumes have been completed and issued, 
barely three months after the close of the 
conference itself. The mechanical form 
and typography also do credit to the 
producers. The volumes should be in 
every fuel library. 


ay 

The Fair Rate of Return in Public 
Utility Regulation 

by Nelson Lee Smith, Ph.D., Assis- 








54 


tant Professor of Economics, Dartmouth 

College—published by Houghton Mifflin 

Company, Boston and New York, 1932 

Price $3.00. 

This new work on the regulation of 
public utilities comes at a time of unusual 
interest in the subject, inasmuch as both 
the value of property and the earnings 
from property are trending sharply down- 
ward, with the public excited and anxious 
for economizing. 

The book specializes on the rate of re- 
turn upon public utility investments, 
noting that their regulation depends upon 
two main functions,—the rate base and 
the rate of return, and that up to the 
present time comment upon the rate base 
itself has been the more widely developed 
and presented. The two functions are in- 
terlocking, of course, and while five chap- 
ters and several tables tabulating rate de- 


are devoted to the rate of return, 
the first chapter covers the history and 
1 regulation and the rate base. 
rhe author’s position is based upon the 
underlying theory that regulation should 
be guided by the principles of free com- 
petition and the “opportunity cost” of do- 
ing business. From this belief he feels 
that fair rates should be based upon cur- 
rent competitive earnings and comparable 
security yields, and that reproduction cost, 
as distinguished from actual original cost, 
should continue as the generally accepted 
rate base. We observe, in passing, that 
during the past two or three decades of 
rising prices it has been largely to 
the benefit of public utilities to base 
rates upon reproduction cost, i.e., 
capitalizing the increment in value 
of property whereas, after the last 
two years of drastic reductions in 
values of property and reproduction costs, 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 

















Resilient Ball Bearings—Indi- 
vidual or “Spot” Type 


Robinson H. Harsh, 225 Emerson St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. announces the 
development of ball bearings for appli- 
cation to gas ranges to carry the draw- 
ers and sliding parts, thereby gaining 
free action and eliminating unpleasant 
noise. 
































Harsh Resilient Ball Bearings 


This new development is a single ball 
enclosed in a tubular case, the resilient 
seat for the ball of which is an integral 
part of the tempered metal casing. 

A %"” bronze ball is used. The bronze 
material resists rust and corrosion. It 
also withstands acid fumes. 

The casing including the ball seat is 
of high carbon steel, hardened and tem- 
pered. It is blanked .out of sheet stock 
and tooled into shape. This leaves a 


vertical split in the finished casing. 
thus, when it is inserted in position in 
a hole of standard diameter, its natural 
tendency is to expand to its very slightly 
over-sized diameter, causing it to stick 
in place firmly. 

The resilient seat is a strong cradling 
support for the ball. It allows the ball 
free rotating movement. Neither will the 
casing itself, or the upper part of it, set 
tip a binding action against the free 
ball. However, the ball cannot escape 
trom its prison, 

The resilient bearing will operate sat- 
isfactorily in heats up to about 1000 
degrees F., and absorb the expansion 
and contraction of quick changes in 
temperatures. 

The bearing does not have a tendency 
to clog, since it has no bottom enclo- 
sure other than the resilient seat. 

The application of the resilient bear- 
ings to gas ranges is simple enough, 
since it can be located in any spot where 
it is desired to eliminate the friction 
noise of metal scraping on metal. The 
arrangement of the bearings in a stove 
depends somewhat on the type of range. 
However, it appears that the most com- 
mon installation of it to utility drawer is 
about as follows: 

Three bearings on each side to carry 
the drawer; one bearing in each of the 
upper rear corners to resist the leverage 
of the drawer as it is pulled out; one 
bearing in each of the rear side corners 
of the drawer to prevent angle binding 
as it moves in and out, and one bearing 
in each of the forward sides of the 
crawer encasement to avoid side scrap- 
ing of the drawer as it runs in and out. 

For the fire or drip pan. Three bear- 
ings on each side to carry the pan. 

That part of the outer edges of the 
pan used to run upon the balls is 
slightly concaved. The concaved run- 
ning surface acts as a guide as well, 
giving the pan a natural inclination to 
run in and out truly. 
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and without anyone’s being sure of the 
future course of prices, it may well be 
to the disadvantage of the newer utilities 
to predicate rates upon present and future 
reproduction costs, rather than upon actu- 
al costs of the last decade. The author 
goes into the various elements of the 
return upon investment with numerous 
annotations and references to the litera- 
ture and rate decisions of courts and com- 
missions. It is noted in concluding that 
the method of accounting for a fair re- 
turn still lacks uniformity and that the 
opinions and analyses by courts and com- 
missions are unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate, all indicating that rapid extension 
of public regulation into more and more 
fields cannot be advocated, but that where 
possible, a simpler and safer method of 
control lies in free competition. 

The book is a Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx prize winning treatise. 


a ee 


Certain additional effects are desir- 
able in the broiling compartment and 
oven. ‘Especially the moving part should 
not slip out too readily, or unexpectedly. 

These points are gained by setting the 
bearings in channel runways. The run- 
ning surface of the grate, pan or other 
moving part also employs the concave 
guiding feature. In addition, the extreme 
rear section of the runners are slightly 
enlarged. Thus, when the moving part 
approaches the position of being pulled 
nearly all the way out, the slightly en- 
larged end section of the runners begin 
to somewhat squeeze the forward set of 
bearings, setting up the required resis- 
tance against accident. There is also the 
additional effect of resisting the lever- 
age of the fully extended sliding part. 


ansieerpnreilrticincinis 


New Robertshaw Model for Neater 
Assembly of New Style Gas 
Ranges 

The Robertshaw Thermostat Co., 


Youngwood, Pa., manufacturers of heat 
controlling devices, are putting out a 





Model “F” Control 


new Model “F” which operates on the 
same basic principles as their model 
“K,” but permits better placement on 
table top and low oven console ranges. 
This new Robertshaw is a distinct con- 
tribution to better range design, It was 
inspired by the advent of the so-called 
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table top ranges, although it is also well 
suited to the low oven console type. 

The full vision dial is much 
than any previous Robertshaw model 
and is as easy to set as a radio dial. 
Model “F” has been engineered for 
placement on the manifold panel close 
to the gas cock handles. 

They state that among the distinctive 
features of the Model “F” Robertshaw 
is the fact that it is compensated to re- 
duce overshoot and the valve seat is 
self cleaning and non-corrosive. It is, 
of course, made with the patented 
Robertshaw non-clog by-pass. The ad- 
justment with Model “F” is conveyed 
from the full vision dial to the valve by 
means of a specially constructed, rust- 
less and stainless, heat resisting flexible 
shafting. 

Complete details regarding the Model 
“F” Robertshaw Automatic Cook will 
be gladly supplied on request to the 
manufacturers. 


smaller 


+ — 
Gas Measurements Engineering 
Bulletin 


The American Meter Co., 105 W. 40th 
St., New York, have issued a 12-page 





Left—Front View of Integrating Orifice 
Meter. Right—Inside view of meter case 
with dial removed. 


bulletin titled “Gas Measurement Engi- 
neering.” Amongst recent developments 
for gas measurement, they illustrate and 
describe the Westcott Integrating Ori- 
fice Meters and Flowmeters, and Base 
Pressure Index with volume and pres- 
sure gage. 

The Orifice Meter is equipped with 


an integrator which gives a totalized 
indication of the quantity which has 


passed through the orifice for all rates 
of flow and all variations of pressure. 
In any type of orifice meter or flowmeter 
the quantity of gas or steam varies as 
the square root of the differential and 
as the square root of the pressure. 
Therefore, any change in the pressure 
affects the rate and the volume. In this 
integrator the effect of the pressure on 
the rate or the volume is continuously 


applied for any value or change in pres- 


the vacuum to the 
maximum pressure range of the instru- 
ment. Its operation is continuous. The 
primary performed 


sure from perfect 


multiplication 1s 
| 


Che 


once a minute. chart record shows 





Left—Base Pressure Index with Volume 
and Pressure Gage. Right—Base Pressure 
Index 
the rate of flow and the pressure at any 

time. 

The Base Pressure Index is a device 
recently perfected which tells at a 
glance the exact quantity of gas at 
standard or base pressure that has 
passed through a displacement meter, 


regardless of variations in pipe line pres- 
sure. The Base Pressure Index auto- 
matically multiplies the quantity of gas 
passing through the meter, at pipe line 
conditions, by the product of the line 
pressure the pressure 
and registers the resultant on a straight 


divided by base 
reading index. 

Any Volume and Pressure Gage sup- 
plied by American Meter Company can 
readily be installed on the top of the 
Base Pressure Index. When this is done 
a supplementary index registers the 
quantity of gas passed at line pressure 
and can be used as a check on the base 
pressure index. 

The bulletin valuable 
collection of charts on gas measurement. 
A copy mailed on request. 


also contains a 


will be 
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New Bulletin on Boiler Water 
Level Recorders 


A new bulletin, No. 112, describing 
Bailey Boiler Water Level Recorders 
has just been published by the Bailey 
Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This booklet, printed in 
two colors, outline the advantages, the 
mechanical construction, and various 
methods of installation of the Bailey 
Boiler Water Level Recorder. It 
describes the method for  obtain- 
ing records of the true water level 
throughout the full range of the drum. 


interesting 


A large 


1 


wn 


number of illustrations are 
included showing installation photographs 
and reproductions of actual chart records. 
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Meter Repair Parts 


The Lambert Meter Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., announces that they are prepared to 
supply meter repair parts for nearly all 
makes of meters in all All parts 
are made of best metal compositions and 
are of sturdy construction. Illustration 
the that can be 


S1Zes. 


shows many of 


parts 





Meter Repair Parts 


supplied promptly from their stock. Full 
details regarding this service can be had 
by writing the company. 


+ 


Steam from Dry Quenching 


“Making Steam Without Fuel” is the 
title of an article appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of “Steam-Plant Engineering,” 
which contains facts and data on the heat 
available for steam making by Dry 
Quenching coke. Copies of this article 


can be secured by writing to—Dry 
Quenching Department, Lancaster Iron 
Works, Inc., 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


% 


New Bristol Catalog on Recording 
Absolute Pressure Gauge 


Catalog No. 1011, describing a new de- 
velopment in the Bristol’s Recording 
Absolute Pressure Gauge, has just been 
published by The Bristol 
Waterbury, Conn. It is illustrated 
throughout and contains list prices. 
Copies of this Catalog may be had on 
request. 


Company, 
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ANNOUNCING... 


A NEW KOMPAK 


for 


LARGE VOLUME WATER HEATING 





The most revolutionary improvement within 20 years.... Entirely new principle ....Now, for the first 
time, making it possible for Gas Companies to secure a class of business closed to them on account 
of not having the right equipment. 


Just think ....a heater only 17” wide by 24” long and 30” high will heat 500 gallons an hour . . . 
nearly 80% efficient . . . 1” connections to tank . . . requires no draft. 


Electrically operated circulation and combustion. Write for full details at once. The season is here. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE 
GAS FRATERNITY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


For nearly 28 years | have devoted my life to the 
development of automatic gas water heating . . . 
and during that time | have been able to contribute 
many revolutionary features in safety, economy and 
service which have advanced the art of gas water 
heating. 


In this latest development of a larger volume water 
heater, | feel that it is one of the outstanding 
achievements of my life. For the first time it simpli- 
fies the heating of water in large volume econom- 
ically just as the automatic storage heater simplifies 
the heating of water in the home. 


A new market is opened to you. New opportunities 
are provided . . . and in this crowning achievement 
in automatic gas water heating | feel that the entire 
gas industry of the United States will profit. 


THE KOMPAK COMPANY 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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The ENTERING WEDGE 


to NEW PROF 


GAS 
PARTNER 
TO THE COAL 
FURNACE 





Here is a new source of 





profit for you now... a 
new market that is ready and waiting . . . 
that is not dependent upon new building 
or remodeling. It is a new development 
that enables homes of modest income to 
enjoy gas heat economically. And it gives 
you an entering wedge into the newer, 
bigger field of gas heating and air con- 
ditioning. 











Niagara Auxiliary can be installed 

on either side of any size or type 

warm air furnace, without altering 

its operation. Instant change from 

gas to coal, coal to gas, or both 
may be used together. 


A NEW IDEA IN GAS HEATING 


¥% Niagara Auxiliary is an A. G. A. approved gas 
furnace of unusual efficiency, designed to operate in 


connection with the present warm air furnace. 


During the long months of spring, fall and milder 
winter, the user enjoys the full comfort, convenience 
and cleanliness of gas heat, at practically no increase 
in fuel cost. In the few short weeks of severe winter, 
when gas bills might mount beyond reach, the coal 


furnace is used in the ordinary manner. 


The FOREST CITY FOUNDRIES CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


¥% Please send full information about Niagara Gas Furnaces, 
NAME......... “a 
ADDRESS 
5, STATE 





Every user of a warm air furnace is a prospect. Thou- 
sands of them that have wanted gas heat but have felt 
they could not afford it, can now enjoy it. The market 
is there—Niagara Auxiliary opens the way—and 


the extra profit can be yours. 


Niagara Auxiliary is one of a complete line of gas 
and air conditioning furnaces, built in size and type 
to fit every heating need. Let us tell you the complete 
story. Mail the coupon for booklets and full details. 


NIAGARA 


Auxiliary GAS FURNACE 
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NEWS ofthe 
GAS INDUSTRY 








Midland Utilities Issue Annual 
Report 


Total income of the Midland Utilities 
Company, subsidiary of the Midland 
United Company, for 1931 was $4,- 
033,999.53 compared with $5,812,450.45 
in 1930, according to the annual report 
of the company made public recently. 

Net income after expenses, interest 
on funded debt and other charges to- 
taled $2,539,465.99 compared with $4,- 
616,108.46 in 1930. 

The consolidated operating revenue 
and other income of the Midland Utili- 
ties Company and its subsidiary com- 
panies for 1931 was $26,347,022.21 com- 
pared with $27,996,894.70 in the year 
1930. 

At the end of 1931, subsidiaries of 
the Midland Utilities Company were 
furnishing electric light and power, gas 
or transportation service to 329 com- 
munities in Indiana and in bordering 
territory in Ohio and Michigan with an 


aggregate estimated population in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000. A total of 272 com- 
munities were being supplied with 


electricity and 72 with gas. Sixty com- 
munities were being served with elec- 
tric interurban railway or motor coach 
service and local street railway or mo- 


tor coach service was available in four. 
Water service was provided in eight 
communities, 


Subsidiary companies expended $6,- 
470,782.66 for improvements and better- 
ments of plant and equipment in 1931 


—— _ $—__—__ 


Preliminary Earnings of Standard 
Gas and Electric Co. 


Preliminary consolidated earnings of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
and its subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies for the year ended December 31, 
1931, show a balance of $8,706,669 
available for common dividends of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company, 
according to John J. O’Brien, president 
of the company. The balance is equiva- 
lent to $4.02 a share on the 2,162,606 
shares of common stock outstanding 
December 31, 1931, and compares with 
the balance equivalent to $6.04 a share 
on the same number of shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding December 31, 
1930. 

The preliminary consolidated balance 
sheet of the Standard Gas and Electric 
Company system, as of December 31, 
1931, shows current assets substantially 
in excess of current liabilities. The 
system has cash on hand totalling ap- 
proximately $18,000,000, while total 
bank indebtedness amounts to only $6,- 
500,000 (of which $5,500,000 is the obli- 
gation of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company). None of the electric light 








and power or gas companies in the sys- 
tem has any bank indebtedness. Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric Company has no 
indebtedness to its subsidiary and affil- 
iated companies, 

The Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has no funded debt maturities un- 
til 1935. Maturities of the subsidiary 
and affiliated companies during 1932, 
aggregating only $10,600,000, are ap- 
portioned among four companies. 

The subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies of Standard and Electric 
Company as a whole have no major 
construction projects scheduled during 
the next twelve months and the prop- 
erties are being maintained in a high 
state of efficiency. 


a 


Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co. Publishes Annual Report 


Gas 


Operating revenue of the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company for 
1931 was $14,372,876.67 compared with 
$14,775,117.52 in 1930, a dcrease of 2.72 
per cent, according to the annual report 
of the company made public recently. 
Net income after deducting operating 
expenses, taxes, interest on funded debt 
and other expenses was $3,726,421.28 
compared with $3,670,371.98 in 1930, an 
increase of 1.53 per cent. 

The Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company is one of the group controlled 
by the Midland United Company. 

Sales of gas by the company during 
1931 aggregated 5,789,108,300 cubic feet, 
11.50 per fewer cubic feet than 
were sold in 1930. The decrease in vol- 
ume of gas sales, however, was partly 
accounted for by the fact that the com- 
pany during the year extended the sale 
of high heat content gas to additional 
communities, and less of this gas is re- 
quired to do a given job, the report 
pointed out. Making allowance for the 
difference in heat content, the com- 
pany’s sales of gas declined 9.85 per 
cent in 1931 as compared with 1930. 

The Northern Indiana Public Service 


cent 


Company supplies electric, gas or 
water service in 210 communities in 
northern Indiana, including the indus- 
trial region around the south end of 
Lake Michigan. The territory of the 
company stretches directly across the 
northern part of the state extending 
into 28 counties. 
a Se 


Ask for Gas Service 


The citizens of Havre, Montana, have 
signed a petition asking Frank M. Kerr, 
of Great Falls, Mont., vice president 
and general manager of the Montana 
Power Company to extend its natura! 
gas service to Havre. 





Convention Calendar 


April 
13-15 Arizona Utilities Assn., Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 
26-28 Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
26-28 Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Course of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Assn., University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 
28-30 Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. F. D. Beardslee, secretary. 
May 
3-5 Southern Gas _ Association, 
Monte Leone Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La, 
Natural Gas Convention, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
June 
6-9 Seventeenth Annual Interna- 
tional Convention and _ In- 
form-a-Show of the National 
Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


9-11 


9-10 Canadian Gas _ Association, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Fort 
Gary Hotel. G. W. Allen, 
secretary. 
July 
5-7 Michigan Gas Association, an- 
nual convention, Mackinac 
Island, . Mich. Albert G. 
Schroeder, secretary-treasurer. 
August 
23-26 Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash. 
October 
10-14 American Gas Association, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











Extensions to Gas Line Necessary 


The Montana Power Company, to 
meet the demand for natural gas in 
Montana finds it necessary to build 
some extensions of its line and to con- 
nect the northern and southern fields to- 
gether as feeders for the service. It 
will call for an expenditure of about 
$2,000,000 to make the changes, addi- 
tions, etc. 
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Approve Construction of Exten- 
sion to Gas System 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved the construction 
of an extension of the gas distributing 
system by the Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc., for furnishing gas in the 
town of Pamelia, Jefferson County, and 
the exercise of a franchise granted by 
the town board. At present only a 
short extension about 400 feet is pro- 
posed, running along the road from 
Watertown to Black River. 
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New Natural Gas Line 


San Francisco is shortly to have a 
second natural gas feeder line, much 
larger than the 20-inch main that now 
supplies the city. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric company plans immediate con- 
struction of 45 miles of 26-inch high- 
pressure transmission pipe line between 
the metropolis and Milpitas, where it 
will tie in with both the Coast and San 
Joaquin Valley lines from Kettleman 
Hills. 

The project will cost $1,870,000 and 
will be about six months in construc- 
tion. It will guarantee San Francisco 
ample fuel for years to come and, be- 
sides, will provide an alternate source 


of supply to guard against possible 


service interruptions. 

The San Francisco end was begun 
early last fall and is now nearing com- 
pletion. It runs for seven miles from 
the Potrero gas plant to the San Mateo 
line and along Alemany boulevard for 
a considerable distance. 
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Consolidated Anticipates No 
Financing in 1932 


In a letter to the stockholders of the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company forwarded with the 
usual dividend checks, President Her- 
bert A. Wagner states that the Com- 
pany will have no maturing bond issue 
until 1935. 

“It is anticipated,” says Mr. Wagner, 
“that available cash, together with pro- 
ceeds from the sale of preferred stock 
in small lots to customers, will make 
it unnecessary for your Company to do 
any further financing for extensions and 
improvements during 1932.” 

The statement of earnings for the 
first two months of 1932 shows a con- 
tinuance of the increase in revenue from 
electric sales resulting from substan- 
tially larger residential use, and a temp- 
orary falling off in revenues from gas 
and steam sales. These latter decreases 
are attributable to abnormally high 
temperatures during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1932. The temperatures in 
January and February were 13.6 and 
7.4 degrees, respectively, above normal. 

The effect of weather conditions on 
the volume of gas used for heating 
homes is shown by the fact that in the 
cold snap occurring in March of this 
year, the Company sent out the largest 
quantities of gas on any one day and 
for any week in its history 
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Ample Gas to Fulfill Contract 


The Ohio Oil Company has uncorked 
a gas well on the Craig dome, within 
three miles of the city of Craig, Colo- 
rado, where it had a franchise to serve 
the city with natural gas. The new 
well is good for 25 to 50 million cubic 
feet of gas daily. 


Wisconsin Commission to 


Test Natural Gas Advantages 


Critical consideration is to be given 
by the Wisconsin public service com- 
missioners as to whether benefits will 
come to their state by having local gas 
distributing . companies contract for 
natural gas. This announcement by 
Commissioner David E. Lilienthal was 
made in an order which relates to the 
proposal that nine Wisconsin gas utili- 
ties were negotiating for supply of 
natural gas from pipe lines now near 
the borders of the state. The commis- 
sion very clearly plans to determine 
whether these companies, if they take 
natural gas, propose to pass on to their 
customers “adequate benefits” from the 
changed conditions of supply. The pro- 
posal is to make an investigation of the 
situation with a view of “protecting the 
public interest.” 

“It may be,” the Commission said, 
“that the Wisconsin gas companies will 
decline to purchase natural gas of the 
pipe line interests now at our borders, 
giving as their reason that no advantage 
will accrue to them or to Wisconsin 
users of gas as a result of the introduc- 
tion of natural gas. If such a decision is 
ultimately made the Commission is un- 
der an imperative duty to determine if 
the decision is justified, from the stand- 
point of the consuming public. 


“It may upon investigation find that 
artificial gas is or can be manufactured 
so cheaply, particularly in the light of 
the by-product situation, that natural 
gas, either mixed or pure, when trans- 
mitted such vast distances at great cost, 
may actually result in a higher rate to 
the consumer than manufactured gas. If 
this is the case there is no advantage in 
permitting natural gas to come into the 
State.” 


—_——_______ 


Earnings of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company 


Preliminary earnings of Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company for the 
twelve months ended December 31, 
1931, show a decrease in gross earn- 
ings amounting to $2,343,237, or 16.47 
per cent, and a decrease in net earnings 
of $632,583, or 9.49 per cent, compared 
with the previous twelve months, ac- 
cording to John J. O’Brien, president, 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation. 

During 1931 total operating expenses 
were $5,856,655, of which amount $1,- 
313,811, or 11.05 per cent of the com- 
pany’s gross earnings, was for taxes. 
The company also had net construction 
expenditures during 1931 totaling $1,- 
428,735, it having been necessary to in- 
vest this amount in additions and im- 
provements in facilities for serving the 
public. 
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U. G. I. Annual Report 


The Fiftieth Annual Report of The 
United Gas Improvement Company is- 
sued recently, shows that this long es- 
tablished utility holding company has 
come through a trying year with earn- 
ing power scarcely impaired. The re- 
port is a complete resume of the activi- 
ties of the Company, and includes con- 
solidated financial statements of the 
holding company and its subsidiaries. 

Income of U. G. I. alone, which are 
its receipts from dividends, interest and 
miscellaneous sources, and without the 
undistributed earnings of subsidiaries, 
amounted to $1.33 per share outstanding 
December 31, 1931, compared with $1.30 
per share on the same number of shares 
at the end of 1930. Dividends were paid 
in 1931 at the annual rate of $1.20, as in 
1930. 

The report shows the _ operating 
revenues of utility subsidiaries amounted 
to $105,682,308, compared with $108,265,- 
879 for 1930, but that notwithstanding 
this decrease the balance of these subsi- 
diaries’ earnings applicable to U. G. L. 
increased from $25,828,606 to $26,009,- 
057, a result due in large measure to a 
decrease in operating expenses of $2,230,- 
241. Total earnings applicable to U. 
G. I. Preferred and Common Stocks 
were $37,722,774, a decrease of $693,138 
from 1930. Per share earnings were 
$1.46 for 1931, a decrease of 5.3% from 
1930, where were $1.54 per share on the 
same number of shares. 

During 1931, subsidiaries expended the 
sum of $22,500,000 for additions to plant 
and property. The budgets approved by 
the several Boards of Directors propose 
approximately $20,000,000 for such ex- 
penditures during 1932. 

The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, which is not considered as a sub- 
sidiary of the U. G. I. since it operates 
the City-owned gas works for a fixed 
management fee, shows revenues of $17,- 
846,734, a decrease of $1,341,690. More 
than $900,000 of the decrease represents 
a saving to customers through lower 
rates. 

The consolidated balance sheets as of 
the end of the year shows property and 
plant of $630,752,909, and other invest- 
ments of $137,815,897. The current as- 
sets were $52,066,139, of which $20,150,- 
590 was Cash, against whiea there were 
current liabilities of $11,493,503. Sub- 
sidiaries of the Company had funded 
debt of $247,444,600 outstanding and 
loans of $3,025,000 the Company itself 
having no bond obligations or bank 
loans. The balance sheet shows re- 
serves have been set up to the amount 
of $66,260,537. Capitalization of U. G. 
I. consisted of 765,216 shares of $5.00 
Dividend Preferred Stock, no par, and 
23,254,424 of no par common stock with 
a stated value of $204,130,034. Total sur- 
plus applicable to U. G. I. was $96,119,247. 


— fe - 
Answer to Starbuck Rebus :— 


“We must buy our way back to pros- 
perity.” 
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Why good time was 
made in laying this 


MISSISSIPPI 
CROSSING 
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dredge. . . several launches. . . three barges 

...about 2400 feet of 12-inch NATIONAL 
Pipe for each of six lines reaching from shore to 
shore. . . suitable river clamps for welded joints 
.. . valves and headers to gather together the six 
12-inch pipes at each end, terminating in two 
18-inch lines. . .enough 18-inch NATIONAL Pipe 
to extend, double, from the water's edge to the 
bluff on either side. . .a small army of men... 
a sound plan and courageous, capable super- 
vision. And so the Mississippi River Crossing at 
Muscatine, Iowa, on the Chicago Natural Gas 
Line of the Continental Construction Company, 
was completed by the Pacific Bridge Company 
in thirty-four working days. 
The use of NATIONAL Pipe for this crossing of 
the Mississippi agrees with the prevailing prac- 
tice of engineers on difficult undertakings. For 
such important projects, the well known strength, 
ductility and durability of NATIONAL Pipe 
have made it— 

America’s Preferred Wrought Pipe 
for River Crossings 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United ts States Steel Corporation 
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Personals 








Robert M. Feustel was elected chair- 
man of the West Ohio Gas Company, 
succeeding Samuel Insull, Jr., at a meet 
ing of the board of directors held Marc! 
22nd. 

Other officers re-elected are as fol- 
lows: Emmett R. Curtin, president; Wil- 
liam A, Sauer, vice-president; George F. 
Mitchell, treasurer; Frank L. Pringle, 
comptroller; Bernard P. Shearon, secre- 
tary; William S. Gorman, assistant 
treaturer; O. L. Smith, assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, and B. R 
Nightingale, assistant secretary. 


The West Ohio Gas Company is one 


of the companies in the Midland United 
Company group. 


J. Faber Hanst, of Ralph E. Davis, 
Inc., Engineers, accompanied by Mrs 


Hanst, sailed for Europe Monday, 
March 28, on the Mauretania of the 
Cunard Line, and will visit in France 


and England before returning to the 
United States. Mr. Hanst expects 
return late in April. 


C. H. Critchfield has been appointed 
manager of the Gulf Cities Natural Gas 
Company at La Porte, Texas. Mr. 
Critchfield was formerly located at 
Goose Creek. 


J. O. Lintner, manager of the South- 
ern Union Gas Co., at Belleville, ‘Texas, 
has been transferred to Eagle Lake, 
Texas. A. E. Lee, manager of the Eagle 
Lake office, is now manager of Belle- 
ville. 


W. O. Anderson succeeds Claud Dick 
as manager of the Pilot Point, Texas, 
division of the Community Natural Gas 
Company. Mr. Dick is now manager of 
the Mart, Texas, Division. 


C. A. Shafer has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Coos Bay Gas Com- 
pany at Marshfield and North Bend, 
Ore. Mr. Shafer was chief clerk of the 
Northwest Cities Gas Co., at Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Frank T. Dowd, who has been sales 
manager of the Webster and South- 
bridge Gas and Electric Company and 
superintendent of the Southbridge Di- 
vision, assumed the position of sales 
manager of the Leominster Electric 
Light and Power Company Leominster 
Gas Light Company and Clinton Gas 
Light Company, with headquarters in 
Leominster, Mass. 


Carroll A. Dean formerly merchandise 
sales manager of the Worcester Electric 
Light Company, succeeds Frank T. 
Dowd as sales manager of the Webster 
and Southbridge Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Dean will make his head- 
quarters at Southbridge, Mass. 


Clifford E. Paige, Vice-president of 
he Brooklyn Union Gas Company, has 
been unanimously elected vice-president 

f the International Gas Union. 

The election took place at a meeting 

the Council of the International Gas 
Union at Basle, Switzerland, on Febru- 
ary 26th. 

Mr. Paige attended the organization 
meeting of the International Gas Union 
in London last June. While in Europe 
he also addressed the International-Gas 
Conference and the Institution of Gas 
Engineers of Great Britain. 


William Gould, who has been sales 
manager of the Milford, Mass., Gas and 
Electric Company, succeeded Carroll A. 
Dean as merchandise sales manager of 
the Worcester Electric Light Company. 


C. C. Phillips, manager of Transmis- 
sion of the Columbus Group, Columbia 
System, has been appointed manager of 
the newly-formed Indiana Gas Distribu- 
tion Corporation. This places Mr. Phil- 
lips in direct charge of all operations in 
Indiana as the Indiana Transmission 
Corporation has previously been oper- 
ated by Transmission Division of the 
Columbus Group. 

This is the latest of a series of well- 
earned promotions, which started from 
his first connections with the gas com- 
pany in 1910 when he was employed in 
pipe line construction work. After hold- 
ing various other positions, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Gas Measure- 
ment in 1927 and in the spring of 1930 
became Manager ef Transmission. 


L. M. Keller was recently appointed 
manager of the Malone Light & Power 
Company, Malone, N. Y. Mr. Keller 
was formerly general manager of the 
Northern Wayne Electric Light & 
Power Company. 


H. E. Dorrill, formerly of the New 
Braunfels office of the United Gas Pub- 
lic Service Company, has been appointed 
manager at Orange, Texas. 


J. W. Coons was recently appointed 
manager of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company’s Humboldt Division, with 
headquarters at Eureka, California. He 
succeeds R. G. MacDonald resigned. 
Mr. Coons, for several years manager of 
the Yolo District, entered Pacific Service 
in 1905, after graduating from Stanford 
University. 


H. F. Wheeler has been appointed 
general manager of the Ontario Shore 
Gas Co., Ltd., operating at Oshawa, 
Bowmanville, Whitby and Belleville. Mr. 
Wheeler was formerly manager of the 
Moncton, N. B., Tramways, Electricity 
and Gas Company, Ltd. 


M. W. Berg succeeds Walter G. Groth 
as manager of the Michigan Gas and 
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Electric Company at Holland, Mich. Mr. 
Berg was formerly located at the com- 
pany’s general offices in Lansing. 


Arthur Simpson has been placed in 
charge of the new personal service de- 
partment of the Lowell Gas Light Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass. 


F. D. Shaffer, vice-president and 
safety director of the Southwestern 
Light & Power Company, Chickasha, 
Okla., recently retired from service. 


A. E. Fitkin has been named chairman 
of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Gas and Power Company and has 
also been elected a director of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 


O. Christopher has been appointed 
manager of the Montana-Dakota Power 
Co. at Dickinson, N. D. 


P. Chaffin, formerly with the South- 
western Light & Power Co. at Duncan, 
Texas, has accepted the position of dis- 
trict manager of the United Gas Com- 
pany at Vernon, Texas. 


George Prentice, Jr., sales manager 
of the Attleboro Gas Company, resigned 
his position to become sales manager of 
the Taunton, Mass., Gas Company. 


Albert Levy has been appointed sales 
manager of the Attleboro Gas Co., At- 
tleboro, Mass. Mr. Levy was formerly 
sales manager of The Narragansett 
Electric Company. 


Roland L. Grissom, local manager of 
the Mississippi Power & Light Com- 
pany at Natchez, Miss., was recently 
awarded a silver trophy by the City 
Bank & Trust Company of Natchez, for 
outstanding civic service in 1931. 





Obituary 








GEORGE W. BRINE 


George W. Brine, for 22 years presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany, died in Miami, Fla., on March 15 
of bronchitis and pneumonia. 

A native of Cambridge, Mass., Mr. 
Brine came to Atlanta in 1891 as assist- 
ant auditor for the Southern office of 
the Edison General Electric Company. 
Later he became cashier for the Geor- 
gia Electric Light Company and, when 
it was changed to the Georgia Railway 
and Electric Company, in 1902, he was 
elected vice-president and treasurer. 

Mr. Brine’s career in the gas indus- 
try began in 1907, when he was elected 
president of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, then a subsidiary of the 
Georgia Railway and Electric Company. 
He remained president of the company 
until it was sold in 1929. He was 65 
years old. 
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A GOOD TIME TO SELL JOHNSON AUTOMATIC GAS 
BURNERS FOR HOME HEATING 


The time is ripe for a big campaign on gas home heating. 
Owners of coal-fired heating plants have just completed a 


full six months of drudgery. The advantages of automatic 


gas heat will sound espe- 


cially enticing right now! 


Start planning a gas home 


heating campaign now and 


for your first big move, 


order a complete catalog 


on Johnson 


Burners. 


Conversion 


SHNSON GAS APPLIANCE 
Cedar Rapids IOWA 








Eastern Representative: R. M. Henshaw & Co., 250 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE NEWS 








United Engineers & Constructors, 
Ine. Activities 


The Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
awarded contract for the use of The U. 
G. I. Heavy Oil Process, on one (1) 
110” Carburetted Water Gas Set at their 
works in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. There 
will be furnished and installed the neces- 
sary parts to use the U. G. I. Heavy Oil 
Process on the set together with the 
auxiliary equipment for handling heavy 
oil and for tar treatment in the plant. 

The Connecticut Power Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has awarded con- 
tract to furnish, deliver and install at 
New London, Conn., one (1) 10’ genera- 
tor shell, for one of the sets at that 
place. 


—_—_+—__—__ 


Norman J. Griffiths Now Associ- 
ated with Somerville Stove Co. 


Norman J. Griffiths, formerly Sales 
Manager oi the Gas Appliance Division 
of the Estate Stove Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has recently been elected 
President and General Manager of the 
Somerville Stove Works, located at 
Somerville, New Jersey, manufacturers 
of “The Service Line” of gas ranges. 

It is Mr. Grifiiths’s plan to manufac- 
ture only gas cooking appliances that 
will be a credit to the industry and in- 
sure complete consumer satisfaction, 
such as his experience with the Estate 
Stove Company over a period of eleven 
years and with Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York for over ten years 
indicates is the correct policy. 


SES ee 


International-Stacey Corp. Move 
Ft. Worth Offices to Dallas, Tex. 


The Ft. Worth offices of the Interna- 
tional-Stacey Corporation and those of its 
subsidiary companies, International Der- 
rick & Equipment Company, Roots-Con- 
nersville-Wilbraham, Stacey Brothers 
Gas Construction Company and Stacey 
Manufacturing Company were recently 
moved to room 307 Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

F. W. Mohler, Midcontinent Sales 
Manager and C. B. Coldwell, Sales Engi- 
neer for the Stacey and Roots-Conners- 
ville-Wilbraham divisions and S. B. 
Creamer, Sales Engineer for Ideco, will 
be located in the Dallas office. 


—_ 4—_—___ 
C. W. Ross Transferred to New 


York Office of C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Co. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company 
announces the transfer of C. W. Ross of 
their Philadelphia office to New York 


where he will be associated with W. H. 
Norrington, New York manager, in serv- 
ing the eastern territory in connection 
with requirements involving conveying, 
drying and crushing machinery. 


——_-—____ 


Bastian-Blessing Offers Welding 
Booklet “Proof Plenty” 


The Bastian-Blessing Co., 240-258 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, has issued a 
booklet entitled “Proof Plenty” giving 
advantages of welding pipe. Case his- 
tories show exactly how well known 
organizations proceeded to overcome 
specific problems; these are condensed 
and illustrated so as to be of greatest 
value to the welding shop designer, fore- 
man or welder. 

Starting with the question, “Why 
weld pipe?” the contents show reasons 
for and against welding. Other ques- 
tions are concerned with decreased 
weight, increased efficiency and de- 
creased cost. Leak proofing and low- 
ered alteration costs are also covered. 

Copies of the booklet, “Proof Plenty” 
are available upon request to The 
Bastian-Blessing Co. 


—ho— — 


Combustion Engineering Corpo- 
ration Awarded Large Govern- 
ment Contract 


Combustion Engineering Corporation 
announces the receipt of contract from 
the United States Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., for 4-2500 hp. Walsh- 
Weidner Sectional Header Boilers and 
4 C-E Multiple Retort Stokers, Super- 
station type. This equipment is to be in- 
stalled in the new Triangle heating plant, 
Washington, D. C., which plant will pro- 
vide heat for the various buildings in- 
cluded in the new Federal building de- 
velopment. 

In addition to boilers and stokers, the 
contract includes steel encased boiler set- 
tings, water-cooled furnaces and forced 
and induced draft fans and drives. 

The boilers are designed for 400 Ib. 
pressure and are guaranteed for a produc- 
tion of 215,000 Ib. of steam an hour con- 
tinuous and 237,000 lb. maximum, from 
and at 212 deg. fahr. 

The stokers will be 15 retorts wide, 45 
tuyeres long, and will have a projected 
grate area of 480 sq. ft. each; they will 
be equipped with double-roll clinker 
grinders. 

The government architect and engineers 
have designed this plant so that it will 
harmonize with the architecture of the 
surrounding buildings in the new devel- 
opment, and have taken particular pains 
to make it a model plant in every respect. 

The consulting engineers on this project 
are United Engineers and Constructors, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Over Quarter Million Spent by 
One Manufacturer on Research 
for Gas Industry During 1931 


Spending over $250,000 in research and 
the development of new products during 
periods of slack business is the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company’s way 
of expressing its faith in the future of 
the Gas Industry. It is understood that 
this program will be continued indefi- 
nitely. 

As a result of this expenditure the 
following new products have been de- 
veloped as additions to the present Emco 
line of meters and regulating equip- 
ment: 

The Emcorector for making high pres- 
sure positive meters direct reading; The 
Emco No. 4% Pressed Steel Meter, a 
compact, large capacity meter for 
measuring industrial and heating loads; 
The Emco-loader, a device which auto- 
matically increases the outlet pressure 
whenever the demand on the outlet side 
of a regulator is increased; The Telemco 
System, a method of transmitting gauge 
pressures, meter records or any other 
required instrument records over any 
distance up to 100 miles; The Emco- 
McGaughy Integrator for quickly and 
accurately calculating orifice meter 
charts. 
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New Technical Manual on EverHot 
Water Heaters 


The EverHot Heater Sales Company, 
Detroit, Mich., have recently issued a 
new Technical Manual which completely 
describes the improvements and refine- 
ments incorporated in the 1932 models 
of EverHot automatic water heaters. It 
contains many illustrations showing con- 
struction of the various models, as well 
as measurements, hook-ups, etc. This 
book is available to all gas company 
executives upon request. 
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Catalog on Hays Indicating and 
Recording Gages 


The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Indiana, have issued a new Draft Gage 
Catalog PGA-32. This catalog describes 
and illustrates Hays Pointer Gages for 
draft, pressure differentials and tempera- 
ture. Copies of this catalog can be ob- 
tained upon request to the Hays Cor- 
poration. 
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Bulletin on Volume Gas Heating 
and Air Conditioning Market 


The Forest City Foundries Company, 
2500 West 27th St., Cleveland, Ohio, have 
recently issued a bulletin entitled “Volume 
Gas Heating and Air Conditioning Mar- 
ket.” This bulletin contains much valu- 
able data on the subject and a copy will 
be mailed on request by addressing the 
company. 
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Lukenweld Advances Wilbraham 


William S. Wilbraham, who has been 
in charge of the Estimating and Order 
Department at Lukenweld, Inc., Coates 
ville, Pa., since this organization was 
established in 1929 to manufacture 
welded parts for machinery and equip- 
ment, has been appointed Assistant 
Manager of Sales, and will work di- 
rectly with Henry H. Peck, Manager of 
Sales for Lukenweld, Inc. 

Mr. Wilbraham is a graduate in Me- 
chanical Engineering, Drexel Institute, 
class of 1925. He was connected with 
the American Bridge Company as As- 


sistant Engineer of Erection on the 
Camden end of the Delaware River 
bridge until March, 1927, when he 


joined the sales department of Lukens 
Steel Company, being transferred to the 
Lukenweld organization when that di- 
vision was formed. 


——— $—_—____ 


Aleo Products Acquires Jackson 
Engineering Company 


Acquisition by Alco Products, Incor- 
porated, of the business, good will, pat- 
ents and essential personnel of the 
Jackson Engineering Corporation of 
Tulsa, Okla., on March 1 brought a new 
combination of technical experience and 
industrial resources into the field of en- 
gineering, designing and constructing 
gasoline plants and equipment for the 
oil refining industry. 

Alco Products is a division of the 
American Locomotive Co. with head- 
quarters in New York City, with large 
plants at Dunkirk, N. Y. and Montreal, 
Can., and branch offices throughout 
principal cities of the country. It has 
been engaged for more than a year in 
the design and manufacture of process 
plants and equipment for oil refineries. 

The Jackson Corporation has been a 
leading factor in the engineering and 
design of gasoline plants and equip- 
ment. These included in 1931, the gaso- 
line recovery plant at head of the Con- 
tinental Construction Company’s Pan- 
handle line from Texas to Chicago. 
This plant is designed to treat 220,- 
000,000 std. cu. ft. per 24 hours of gas 
at 600 Ibs. pressure. 

Practically all of the key men of the 
Jackson Company have been retained 
by Alco. Gordon M. Jackson, former 
president has become Alco Sales Man- 
ager. The technical men are now in 
charge of design and engineering in the 
Gasoline Plant Division of Alco. They 
are continuing under the direction of 
Karl Finsterbusch, former chief proc- 
ess engineer of the Jackson Company, 
with Paul D. Barton as consulting en- 
gineer. 

The former Jackson field engineers 
will continue with Alco in their for- 
mer locations, with A. B. Burket in 
Tulsa; E. J. Hudson in Dallas: M. H. 
Roths in Chicago and N. M. Floyd in 
New York. 

Other former Jackson engineers are 
now part of the Alco staff. 


Largest Dry Seal Holder 
Completed For Syracuse 
Lighting Company 


The new 6,000,000 cubic foot, Stacey 
Klonne piston type dry seal gasholder, 
recently completed for the Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Lighting Company by the Stacey 
Brothers Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is the largest of its de- 
sign in the world and is the first of this 
type to be completed on the Western 
Hemisphere. Others are being built by 
the Stacey companies at Reading, Pa., 
and Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Syracuse holder shell is 188 ft. in 
diameter, 251 ft. high to the top of the 
shell, and is covered with a spherical 
roof on the center of which is built a 
20 ft. diameter dome in which are housed 
the interior elevator and other equip- 
ment used for securing access to the in- 
terior of the holder. The holder shell is 
made up of 3/16” steel plates reinforced 


Gas 





Arrangement of Top Rollers and 
Top Piston Walk 


by thirty-six vertical 9 in. I-beams 
spaced 16% ft. apart along the circum- 
ference and by 5 x 3% x 5/16 in. hori- 
zontal angle rings spaced about 5 ft. apart 
verticaliy. In addition there are seven 
4 ft. wide horizontal girders or balconies 
about 36 ft. apart. The shell plates are 
butted at the columns and riveted to 
them and to the circular angle stiffeners, 
with all rivets countersunk and ground 
smooth on the interior. 

Within the holder is the structural 
steel piston to the perimeter of which is 
attached a flexible seal ring that con- 
fines the gas to the space below. When 
the piston is at rest on the landing 
blocks, its entire weight is supported at 
the perimeter, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for providing a foundation for the 
interior area of the holder other than to 
support the bottom plating and gas pres- 
sure. 

The piston is a segment of a sphere 
designed as a self-supporting arch made 
up of radial and circular channels ex- 
cept at the outer circumference where a 





Stacey-Klonne Holder 


ring of 24 in. 93 lb. sections reinforced 
with a % x 21 in, plate riveted to the 
web, is utilized to resist the high 
stresses. This structural steel frame is 
covered with 3/16 in. plates riveted to 
all radial and circular channels. 

The piston is guided in its travel up 
and down the shell of the tank by an 
upper and lower set of laminated wood 
rollers 9% in. in diameter, 18 in. long 
and spaced about 4 ft. on centers. Both 
sets of rollers which are about 25 ft. 
apart vertically are located above the 
piston and are accessible at all times. 
The lower set of rollers is located im- 
mediately above the piston or packing 
ring, the upper set being attached to the 
horizontal girder at the top of the struc- 
tural bracing, which extends from the 
piston deck. This girder also serves as 
a balcony or walk when lubricating the 
bearings of the rollers. 

The exterior of the Syracuse holder is 
provided with a stair and an electric ele- 
vator. Access to the piston is provided 
by means of an electrically operated lift 
suspended from the dome in the center 
of the roof, and in addition by a double- 
chain folding ladder. 

The Stacey Klonne holder is a Ger- 
man invention and some 45 of them have 
been erected in Europe and Africa. Ex- 
clusive rights for is manufacture in the 
United States are held by the Stacey 
Brothers Gas Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Its many novel fea- 
tures are interestingly described in Bul- 
letin No. 35 issued by Stacey Brothers 
Gas Construction Company. A copy of 
this bulletin will be sent upon request. 


aE: Sa 
New Chaplin-Fulton Leaflet 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have issued leaflet no. 1629 
illustrating and describing the Fulton 
Dead Weight Regulator and Fulton 
Weighted Illuminating Regulator. Di- 
rections for setting and operating these 
regulators are included. Copies can be 
obtained upon request. 
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Gas Holder for Wisconsin Public Service Corporation. Capacity, 


’ cu. ft.; Diameter, 38 ft., 9 in.; Pressure, 50 Ib 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
GAS HOLDERS 


McClintic-Marshall High-Pressure Gas Holders are 
built either spherical or cylindrical, of riveted or 
welded construction, for any working pressures. 
Each holder is designed to meet the specific con- 
ditions under which it is intended to operate, 
careful consideration being given to the working 
pressures, to insure efficient performance under 
varying loads. In addition to high-pressure 
holders, we build low-pressure, water-sealed gas 
holders, of the multiple-lift type, for any capacity. 











McCLINTIC-MARSHALL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
an Francisco, Los Angeles 
Export Distributor, Bethiehem Stee! Export Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York City. 


McClintic-Marshall 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
earns for you. Order by number, using coupon on 








PLANT EQUIPMENT 
BLAST GATE 
Western Gas ‘Construction 


“AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 289 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 290 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 295 
B. H. CO. OSCILLATING CONTINUOUS 
FILTER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 701 
B. H. CO. THICKENER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 


B. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 
B. H, CO. FELD TYPE SCRUBBER 

Bartlett Hayward Co. 713 

Co. 580 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 478 
““BULLETS”’—HOLDERS 

Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 

strn. Co. 560 
BUTTERFLY VALVES 

Western Gas Construction 


Co. 450 
BUTANE PLANT EQUIPMENT 

Philgas Co. 510 
BUTANE GAS PLANT CONTROL 

Cutler Hammer, Inc. 631 
CALORIMETRY 

American Meter Co. 321 


CALOROPTIC, THE 
Connelly Iron Sponge al 
Governor Co. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS PURIFY- 
ING MATERIALS 
EB. J. Lavino & Co. 455 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF THE 
COMBUSTION OF GASEOUS FUELS 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 456 
CONNELLY COMBINATION VALVE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 610 
CONTROL MECHANICAL APPARATUS 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 581 
COOPER-BESSEMER NEW TYPE 
COMPRESSOR UNIT 
Cooper-Bessemer Co. 517 
COOPER-BESSEMER VERTICAL GAS 
ENGINES 
Cooper-Bessemer Co. 518 
COOPER-BESSEMER GAS AND OIL 
ENGINES 


Cooper-Bessemer Co. 519 
COOPER COMPRESSOR UNIT 
Cooper-Bessemer Co. 520 


COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Iron Sponge -. 
Governor Co. 

DECOMPOSITION METERS 
— Gas Construction 

a 
DEHYDRATION OF MANUFACTURED 
GAS 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 583 

DISTRICT L. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 

DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 23 

DUPLEX VALVES 
Andale Co. 45 

FAST S$ FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
The Bartiett Hayward Co. 54 

FORGED STEEL GATE VALVES 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 20 

FULTON DEAD WEIGHT SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 480 

FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 479 

GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 140 


GAS COOLER 
Andale Co. 46 
GAS DISTRIBUTION ’ 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
0. 654 
GAS ENGINE DRIVEN COMPRESSUs 
UNITS 
Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 503 
GAS FILTERS 
American Meter Co. 322 
GAS PURIFICATION PROCESS _ 
estern Gas Construction 


Co. 585 
GAS HOLDERS—HIGH AND LOW PRES- 
SURE 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 579 
GAS MEASUREMENT 
American Meter Co. 323 


GATE VALVES , 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 586 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND EQUIP- 
MENT 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 627 
HAND COLORIMETER 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 22 
HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 13 
HIGH PRESSURE TOWER 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
HOWARD CHARGER 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 37 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corpn. 255 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 
estern Gas Construction 
Co. 
JET PHOTOMETERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 298 
KEEPING UP WITH INDUSTRY 
Cruse Kemper Co. 457 


KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 55 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 324 

Superior Meter Co. 522 
LIQUID PURIFICATION 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 8&5 
LUX RECORDING GAUGE 

he Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 22 

MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 653 


MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
E. J. Lavino and Co. 276 


MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 291 


METERS, GAS 


American Meter Co. 326 
Superior Meter Co. 522 
Roots-Connersville-W il- 
braham 


International-Stacey Corpn. 702 02 
Sprague Meter Co. 710 


“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 
American Meter Co. 325 


NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
he Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. &4 


NEW AND IMPROVED COOPER GAS 
ENGINE COMPRESSOR 
Cooper Bessemer Corpn. 523 


OBSERVATION ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 


ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 327 


PRESSURE GAUGES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 296 
American Meter Co. 378 
Superior Meter Co. 525 


PRESSURE VACUUM RELIEF VALVE 
FOR STORAGE TANKS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 642 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Mr. Gas Distribution Supt., 


You'll find this Bulletin 
Interesting ... 


Write for a copy of Bulletin No. G-6. It tells how 
the HanDeeBox protects tools and equipment. 


We've made all-steel tool boxes for years—but this 
one is different. You'll agree with us when you 
see it. 


The HanDeeBox is made for gas distribution work. 


Gas men helped design it. Write for Bulletin No. 
G-6 and have a look at the HanDeeBox. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 
424 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IMPROVED EQUIPMENT~RUSSELL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


24 State Street, Engineers—Builders New York 




































If Pressure Drops. . 
Flow will 


‘TOF 


altogether 






OUTLET 


HEALTHY pressure or none, must be 

the aim in some uses of gas. It may be 
that a well needs to be protected from de- 
pletion, or that gas needs to be kept at 
higher pressure in one part of a line or sys- 
tem than in other parts. Set the Fulton 
Back-Pressure or Check-Pressure Regulator 
for any desired minimum, and gas will flow 
only while pressure on the inlet side re- 
mains above that minimum. When pres- 
sure drops, it will no longer hold the valve 
open against the weights imposed; and 
therefore flow ceases. Ask for circular 
showing sizes and prices. 


C-F regulators have been known as the best 
for over forty years. Correspondence is in- 


vited concerning any requirement of gas 
control. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Avenue 


FULTON 


Back-Pressure 
REGULATORS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















| 
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TRADE CATALOGS 
(Continued from page 66) 


PURIFICATION OF NATURAL GAS & 
REFINERY GASES FROM HYDROGEN 
SULPHIDE 

Western Gas Construction 
Co. 588 
RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 
ROADLESS BARROWS e 
Isbell Porter Co. 655 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 
Andale Co. 
SECTIONAL SIDE-WALL CONSTRUCTION 
International-Stacey Corpn. 643 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co. 657 
Superior Meter Co. 521 
SERVICE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 658 
SERVICE D. C, GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 294 

SEMET-SOLVAY KOLLER TYPE GAS 

PRODUCER 
Semet 
Corpn 

SHAVING SCRUBBERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 138 

SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 

PRESSURE HOLDERS 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constrn. Co. 74 

“STACEY BULLET” 

The Stacey Bros. Gas 

Constrn. Co. 73 
STACEY-KLONNE DRY GAS HOLDERS 

Stacey Bros. Constrn. Co. 644 

STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 

SURE STORAGE ; 

Western Gas Construction 
Co. 

STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 645 

STEEL DERRICKS AND ACCESSORIES 
International-Stacey Corpn. 646 

STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 297 

STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 


Solvay Engineering 


Isbell Porter Co. 134 
THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN- 
SATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 662 
U. G. I. BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 
THE ; 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 663 
U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 
U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 
AND CHARGER, THE : 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 
U. G. I. MODEL “B” 
CONTROL, THE : 
U. G. I. Contracting 


AUTOMATIC 


Co. 78 
VALVES 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 86 
VALVES & SPECIALS 

Isbell Porter Co. 144 
VALVES 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 
VERTICAL GAS ENGINES 


Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 504 
WATER GAS 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 89 


WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
PUMPS FOR GAS PLANTS 

Geo. D. ‘Roper Corpn. 481 
R-C-W STANDARD DUTY GAS 

PUMPS 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 636 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 59 
R-C-W HEAVY DUTY GAS PUMPS 

Roots-C onnersviile-W il- 

braham 647 
R-C-W VICTOR-ACME GAS PUMPS 

Roots-C onnersville-W ii- 

braham 715 


STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 
SURE STORAGE 


Stacey Mfg. Co. 424 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 

Stacey Mfg. Co. 425 
INSTRUMENTS 


BRISTOL’S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 
LERS ; 
The Bristol Co. 122 


BRISTOL’S 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 

The Bristol Co. 126 

BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 166 
BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 170 
BROWN REMOTE TYPE INSTRUMENTS 
Brown Instrument Co. 427 
BRISTOL AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG ON GAS FIRED 
BAKING OVEN 
Bristol Co. 498 
BRISTOL'S 


LONG DISTANCE TRANS- 
MITTING GAUGES 
The Bristol Co. 129 
BRISTOL'S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 130 


BROWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 171 
BRISTOL'S PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 123 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 125 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 128 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 664 


BRISTOL’S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 
The Bristol Company 132 


BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 


BRISTOL’S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 
The Bristol Co. 124 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING THERMO 
METERS 
The Bristol Company 665 
THE ERA OF AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Brown Instrument Co. 502 


“GOOD FURNACES—GOOD MEN—YET 
WE'RE SUNK ON OUR HEAT TREAT- 
ING costs” 

Brown Instrument Co. 550 

MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOW 
PROBLEM 

The Brown Instrument Co. 164 

PARTLOW TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 

Partlow Corpn. 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 
American Meter Co. 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 167 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 711 
TYCOS INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS PLANTS 
Taylor Instrument Com 


panies 542 
REGULATORS 
AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIPMENT 
Partlow Corpn. 470 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Partlow Corpn. 471 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
ING CONTACTOR 
Partlow Corpn. 472 
AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 
VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 282 
BARBER SUPERIOR GAS PRESSURE 
REGULATORS 
ng Barber Gas Burner 
0. 


IN DICAT- 


604 

BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 

Sprague Meter Co. 306 


(Continued on page 70) 
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» TEEPLE _f 


MOTORIZED 
GAS VALVE 


represents advanced engineering 


on GAS CONTROLS 


V2” to 2” Sizes 
WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


L. R. TEEPLE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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GAS CONTROLS 
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RESILIENT 
BALL BEARINGS 


prevent the oven trays from sticking 
and make them easier to move. 

They operate easily in heats up to 
1000°F. 

They eliminate the screech and 
gritty grind of all metal sliding 
parts or drawers sliding on metal 
runways. Write for samples. 


ROBINSON H. HARSH 
225 EMERSON ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














SEAMLESS TUBING 


Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 





























Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


Chicago 
343 S. Dearborn St. 











Office : THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


lin Bponge 


For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 

Samples upon request. 


Philadelphia Office: 
2767 Gaul St 














Engineers and 
Contractors for 
Complete 
Gas Works 














ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds 
of Gas 


Apparatus 
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LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 


LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 

All sizes — oo 
up to ati 
umps 

3,400 ig ft. Calorimeters 

capacity Wet Meters 


Gauges 
Apparatus 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TO SPECIFICATIONS 


ey 


Fae 




















Especially adapted for safety 
pilot lights and other gas 
appliance controls where 
bimetal must operate faith- 
fully at red heat or under 
unusual conditions. Known 
by reputation for its high 
sensitivity, accuracy, uniform- 
ity and reliability. 1200° F. 
without the slightest danger of 
slipping or distortion. Consult 
our Engineering Department. 


Manufactured by 


W. M. CHACE VALVE CO. 
1610 Beard Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 

Co. 248 
FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 

Co. 247 
HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 

AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 

VALVES 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 

Co. 278 
HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 

0. 27 
HOUSE SERVICE REGULATORS 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 703 
LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE TEMPERA- 

TURE CONTROL 

Partlew Corpn. 473 
LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 

0. 83 


LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
‘ 281 


Sprague Meter Co. 712 


METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CIRCULAR 


Partlow Corpn, 474 
METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 2 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 175 


POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 249 


REGULATOR CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 3 


REGULATOR CATALOG 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 
REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 
Sprague Meter Co. 225 
RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 
Isbell Potter Co. 135 


SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 666 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 280 


SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT WITH 
LOW WATER SHUT OFF 
Partlow Corpn. 475 


SINGLE- DOUBLE- AND QUADRUPLET 
SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT 
Partlow Corpn. 476 


FULTON HOUSE REGULATOR 
FULTON SPRING REGULATOR 
FULTON VACUUM RELIEF VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL RELIEF 
VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL REGULATORS 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL GAS RELIEF 
VALVES 
FULTON BLOWGAS REGULATORS 
FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 
FULTON DUPLEX VACUUM OR BACK 
PRESSURE REGULATOR 
FULTON BACK PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON THROTTLING REGULATORS 
FULTON COMPRESSOR REGULATORS 
FULTON HIGH PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON LOW PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON CUTOUT LATCH REGULATOR 
FULTON DEAD WEIGHT REGULATOR 
FULTON DUPLEX SENSITIVE GAS GOv- 
ERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 6 


11 
REFRACTORIES 
CEMENTING JAMP JOINTS 
Quigley Company 159 


CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 
GAS PLANT 


Quigley Company 158 
HOT PATCHING RETORTS 

Quigley Company 160 
HYTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 

Quigley Company 163 
HYTEMPITE IN THE POWER PLANT 

Quigley Company 408 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A PROTECTIVE COATING 
Quigley Company 161 


(Continued on page 72) 


PROPERTIES AND USES OF KROME- 
PATCH 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 458 
QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MADE 
HYTEMPITE 
Quigley Company 157 
QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 
Quigley Company 
QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 
Quigley Company 310 


PIPE 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING OF NATIONAL 
PIPE 
National Tube Co. 411 
BELL & SPIGOT REPAIR CLAMPS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 612 


CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 203 
COUPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 
S. R. Dresser Mfa. Co. 43 
COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 
COUPLINGS FOR PLAIN END PIPE 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 613 
WESTLING VALVE 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 275 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RE- 


TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 
PIPE CATALOG, GENERAL : 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 483 
SMALL PIPE CATALOG 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 484 
HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (DIS- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
SSH. 178 
SEMET SOLVAY PIPING AND VALVES 
Semet Solvay Engineering 
Corp. 614 


BLOWERS 


VICTOR-ACME BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-Wil- 
braham 641 
CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 333 
R-C-W HEAVY DUTY BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-W il- 
braham 634 
R-C-W STANDARD DUTY (TYPE 
SD) BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-Wil- 
braham 633 


PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 


STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 669 
STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 670 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 
JOINT SEALING COMPOUND 
Quigley Company, Inc. 485 
LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS 
5! Linde Air Products 
0. 


OX WELD 
The Linde Air Products on 


OXY-ACETYLENE TIPS 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 672 


METERS 
APPARATUS BULLETINS 
American Meter Co. 673 
SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 284 


EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 416 
EMCO TIN METER 
— Equitable Meter 2 
0. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 


$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
of same Copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 











AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 


TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held March 22, 
1932, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
on the Preferred Stock, and a dividend of 62% cents 
per share on the Common Stock, both payable May 2, 
1932, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 15, 193 


The trans fer books will not be closed 
JAMES LAWRENCE 
Secretary 














COMPUTERS 
For High and Low Pressures 
$5.00 each 
For Sale by American Gas Journal 


53 Park Place, New York 














THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Representatives Wanted 
Manufacturer of Gas Heating Appliances, Gas Filters, 
and Gas Burners has some good territories open for 
representation on a commission basis. All active accounts 
will be turned over to right party. If interested, indicate 
territory covered and present products sold. Address 
Box 1036, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, N. Y. 




















MODERNIZE WITH MOHAWK PRODUCTS 


ALL STEEL 


AND SUPPLY TRAILERS 
ns oe FOR GAS ANDELECTRIC COMPANIES otstu 
TRAILER 
OTSTUF BITUMEN HEATERS en" 


EAD AND COMPOUND MELTING POTS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. scorsatroutnew sore neu vom 


O PARK PLACE. NEW YORK, NEW TORK 























JOHN S. UNGER 
GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


640 GRACE ST.., CHICAGO 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 

aor a which locks both handles 
4 Rate to the pipe. Stopper can- 
UN SE not slip. Gas cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

















523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














DOMESTIC GAS APPLIANCES 


By A. M. Apmann 


A book that every gas man who has any part in the sale of domestic gas appliances needs 
for constant reference. It tells every gas appliance salesman facts he has to know to 
answer all questions regarding construction—how each appliance functions, ete. A list 
of pertinent questions on each chapter is included—Price $2.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


53 Park Place, New York 








PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 
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EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRFSSED MISCELLANEOUS 
STEEL GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 269 











REGULATORS & GOVERNORS | 


CLEVELAND TRENCHES 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 417 
ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER METER HANG- 





EMCO DEMAND METER 


° Pittsburgh Equitable Meter ERS 
Complete line of Regulators for Co. . 266 Mueller Co. 489 
EMCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS CLEANING COMPOUND ANNITE 
METERS Quigley Co., Inc. 490 
° 2 BITUMEN HEATERS 
| a nce csegiaeanl 674 Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
I { I MONEL WET TYPE METERS Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 223 LEAD AND COMPOUND MELTING 
FURNACES 
Be. * Bonen Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
The Connersville Blower Co. 572 
| Co. 337 PIPE DIPPING TROUGHS 
| INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE Co. 573 


ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS OIL BURNING 


| | TORCHES 
B | AN EK ‘ | _ Connersville Blower 341 Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
2 Co. 574 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM 
DEMAND RECORDER COMBINATION TOOL ASPHALT & 
SURFACE HEATERS 


| _— Connersville Blower 336 Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE Co. 575 


P. V. T, T, RECORDING GAUGE KROMEPATCH IS USED IN ALL IN- 
The Connersville Blower DUSTRIES 
Co. 342 E. J. Lavino & Co. 615 
| ) IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER uM 
GAS S Pittsburgh Equitable Meter oe ee SPEED TRADER TOOL 
Co. 264 Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS Co. 576 


Sprague Meter Co. 227 
GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 


MOHAWK HI-SPEED UTILITY TRAILERS 
2 AND 4 WHEEL 


HANDY INDICATOR for determining cor- 

















American Meter Co. 338 Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
ifi . f ° ] d Superior Meter Co. 527 Co. 577 
rect orifice size of service regu ators accord- | INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING oma eee PANS 
° ° ° AND TESTING OF METERS ohawk Asphalt Heat 
ing to inlet pressure mailed upon request. p Barman 120 —" = waa 
Superior Meter Co. 528 STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS Safety Gas Main Stopper 
METERS Co. 616 
American Meter Co. 339 GOODMAN CYLINDRICAL STOPPERS 
GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY waaay Bo my Co. 121 Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Office and Factory—Anderson, Indiana METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS Co. 617 
Superior Meter Co. 224 GOODMAN GAS MAIN STOPPERS 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS Safety Gas Main Stopper 
—— — —— American Meter Co. 343 Co. 618 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER GAS MAIN BAGS 
Lambert Meter Co. 6 Safety Gas Main Stopper 
DEMAND GAS METERS Co. 619 





— 305 SAFETY SERVICE PLUGS 


“WESTCOTT” ORIFICE METERS Safety Gas Main Stopper ‘ 


American Meter Co. 344 e. 20 
SPRAGUE LINE OF LOW PRESSURE PIPE CLEANING BRUSHES 
REGULATORS Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Sprague Meter Co. 488 Co. 620 


RECHROME AND OILED METER GARDNER-GOODMAN STOPPER 


66 ae LEATHERS Safety Gas Main Stopper 
NKER i Ol] Besse Osborne & Odell 570 Co. 621 


GAS APPLIANCES 


Do a ante Nani ak tale mien Shr 


PPiscdderac tun aged 


hg FINES 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 














ANDALE 


BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





























INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AIR HEATER BULLETIN 

Surface Combustion Co. 505 
Rivet Heaters 

Surface Combustton Co. 506 
POTATO CHIP FURNACES 

Surface Combustion Co. 507 
AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 


FURNACES, TORCHES, BURNERS FOR 
HEATING SOLDERING, METAL- 
MELTING, HEAT TREATING 

Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 526 

GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 


HIGH EFFICIENCY FLUELESS INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 704 


PROFITABLE BAKING 


Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


LINOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 418 
The Partlow Corpn. 637 


LAVA FOR MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRICAL PURPOSES 
American Lava Corpn. 487 


MANTLE RECUPERATORS 
Surface Combustion Co. 515 


NEW PROCESS OF NITRIDING 
Surface Combustion Co. 508 


MONOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 419 
The Partlow Corpn. 638 

UNIVERSAL CONTACTORS FOR 

INDICATING TEMPERATURE 


The Partlow Corpn. 636 
METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 420 
The Partlow Corpn. 639 
MOTION IN BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 501 


JOHNSON DIRECT JET FURNACES 
AND APPLIANCES 
Johnson Gas Appliance 
Co. 554 
THERMOSTATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR 
COFFEE URNS AND STEAM TABLES 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 530 
JOHNSON INDUSTRIAL GAS AP- 
PLIANCES : 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 531 
SAFETY GAS VALVES FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL FURNACES, OVENS AND POTS 
The Partiow Corpn. 640 
AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIP- 
MENT 


The Partlow Corpn. 650 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
The Partlow Corpn. 651 


HOUSE HEATING 
ARCHITECT'S CATALOG 


American Gas Products 
Corpn. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 








s Alpha-Lam Co, EMe. ....ccccccssccccvcoes 69 Laminate Een Ce, ooo. cksesc ss cdntivessen’ 70 : 
American Meter Company .................: 15 Ramee Be: C6, PE ois ois ois cascoie cddae 74 E 
American Stove Company .................. _ cm ee 8 ee ee ae eae ae 73 = 
FTI GOs cakes enns esas. nahwan 72 Reme Mir SPOONS CE oo scccccccecaccanws 7 5 

REAOND: 3. <n dbancuncstiadcacumiapaees 67 = 
rato pono Sm NR ht er A = McClintic-Marshall Co, ...........seeeecees 66 = 

E yllesby Engineering & Management Corp... 4 Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co. ................ 71 = 

= Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n. ............. 8 National Tube Company ................00. 61 : 

= CR Es BEY no 5 sess cdsnedeesees 70 

= © eee Pere er eee 68 

= Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. ...... 71 i a ee ee ee 12-13 

2 Commernyae Mower CO... os cca ceccssenccees 5 Pe IE uk is ceddees Ver bidacvevccsca 4 

= eS ee aaa 14 Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. ............ 75 

Precision Thermometer & Instrument Co. . 16 

a I in ickemecdeeed 6 = 

E Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. ...............- 9 : 

: - a ; Roberts Gordon Appliance Corp. ............ 16 2 

= Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. ....... 7 Robertshaw Thermostat Co. ........... Front Cover z 

= ee a Ee. Oe I hb bas coe scecsanen 5 = 
Faraday Refrigerator Corp. ..... eindis CaRee 10 
ee ee 58 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. ...............0. 71 q 
TD a & nay 9 ay ae ae Fourth Cover = 
EE ee ne ™1 Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. .......... 5 
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ee en ee ee 63 2 
SS , ere eer ee 69 
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Improved Equipment-Russell Egr. Co. ...... 67 2 
International-Stacey Corp. .................. 5 ; ‘ = 
chal Mecsas Ca ....... yes 69 Unger, John SAD icant hie. 0 Feet ee tees eeneenens 71 : 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. .............. 7 = 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. ...... 11 3 
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Intensely Active. 
LAVINO OXIDE === 
Absorption at 
Minimum Cost. 
vicdiics “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


= AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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Byllesby Engineering 


and Management Corporation 


Wholily-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 





231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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TRADE CATALOGS 
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FLUELESS 
Industrial Gas 


BOILERS 


High efficiency. 
1002 boilers in sizes 


34 to 5 H.P. inclusive. 





No flue trouble—no 


coil trouble. 


Patented construc- 
tion. A heavy insulated 
jacket is a built in fea- 
ture. Equipped with 
automatic gas control 


and low water gas cut- 





3 HP off. Full information 
H. E. Flueless. 


on request. 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


$16 12th Ave. S. W. 





ANY MONTH IN THE YEAR IS 
A GOOD MONTH FOR BUSI- 
NESS ee ee oe Fee 


AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 
Roberts-Gordon Appliances _ 
Corpn. 551 

BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

BOILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corp. 

CONVERSION BURNERS FOR ALL FUR- 

NACES AND BOILERS 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 469 

FOR SECTIONAL BOILERS _ 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance 
Corp. 

HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 

HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK _ 
Roberts-Gordon Appli- 


ance Corp. 340 
HOUSE HEATING CATALOG 
Surface Combustion Co. 509 


IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn, 

NEW JOHNSON CONVERSION BUR- 

NER 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 532 

NEW IDEA IN GAS HEATING 
Forest City Foundries Co. 720 

SALES ALBUM 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 467 

SALES LITERATURE 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 468 

TRANSFORM BY GAS 
The Barber Gas Burner 
Co. 

LET STAT-AMATIC REGULATE YOUR 

GAS FURNACE 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 622 

STAT-AMATIC IN HOMES 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 623 

THE DUAL THERMOSTAT 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Ce. 624 

STAT-AMATIC MOTORIZED VALVES 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 625 

VOLUME GAS HEATING AND AIR 

CONDITIONING MARKET 
Forest City Foundries Co 722 


RANGES 


THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 


American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Co. 253 


RANGE CATALOG 
New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 
Dangler Stove Co. 261 
RANGE CATALOG—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 347 
RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 348 


RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN HEAVY 

DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 34 

RANGE CATALOG—SMOOTH TOP GAS 
RANGES ; 

Standard Gas Equipment 
Corpn. 

SNAP ACTION THERMOSTAT FOR STOR- 
AGE WATER HEATERS & HOUSE- 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

‘Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 400 
THROTTLING TYPE WATER HEATER 
THERMOSTAT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 401 
THERMOSTAT BULLETINS 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 492 
THERMOSTAT FOR SPACE HEATERS, 
GARAGE HEATERS, ETC. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 402 
UNIT- OR GAS-FIRED HEATER 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

A. G. P. GAS-FIRED STEAM RADIATORS, 

UNVENTED AND VENTED 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 

VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 

Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 350 


PILOTS & CONTROL 


“PATROL” PILOT AND TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 
The Patrol Valve Co. 608 
THERMOLATOR OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty 
Company 630 


REFRIGERATION 


APARTMENT HOUSE BOOK 
Electroluz Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 

ARCHITECTS MANUAL 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 494 

GENERAL CONSUMER BOOKLET 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 5 

SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 

TION . 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 301 


WATER HEATING 


THE UTILITY 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 


Weisbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK ROOK 
Kompak Co. 263 


WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAS 
HEATERS) 
Welsbach Coe. 71 


PAINT 


QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE COAT- 
INGS 
Quigley Company 345 
PROTECT AND DECORATE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 407 
MISCELLANEOUS 








Name ..... 
Company 


Address 





Eprror, AMERICAN Gas JourRNAL, 53 ParK Piace, New York 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets 
(Insert numbers from list) 



































Guarding Public 
pees ® vee 


BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS REQUIRE 


THAT THE CUSTOMER BE ABLE TO READ 
HISOWN METER @- ° 












He can if you have modern- 
ized your positive meters and 


made them DIRECT READING 
with the EMCORECTOR. 


Since the pressure correction 
is made automatically on small 
increments, an accuracy can be 
obtained which is not possible 
under the chart observation meth- 
od of correction. Not only do 
you save time and expense in 
computing charts, but you also 
eliminate the chance for error. At 
the same time the customer has a 
daily check for his cost records 
which increases your customer 
good will. 





ee 


Make YOUR . 


high pressure) BittcpuRGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 
positive meters 


- Main Office and Works—Pittsburgh, Pe. 
direct reading 








NEW YORK CITY TULSA, OKLA. COLUMBIA, S. C. SEATILE, WASH. 


Ww it h the CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS SALT LAKE CITY HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. DAVENPORT, IOWA KANSAS CITY, MO. 























SPECIFY 
Sprague Cast Iron Gas Meters 





and 


Sprague Gas Regulators 


Accurate Pilot Measurement 
Accurate Volume Measurement 


Satisfactory 


Maintenance cost, first cost, and 
general results in Manufactured or 
Natural Gases, High or Low Pressure 





Have you received your copy 


of our New No. 17 Manual? 


SPRAGUE METER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











